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FIRST STEP 
TO 


“Does more to explore . . . the art 
of acting than any single volume 


for years.” — John Mason Brown 


We can’t actually promise that the 
reader of ACTING will become a star 
overnight. But we do know that this un- 
usual book will help guide the student 


along the road to stage success. 


A series of essays in dialogue form, ACT- 
ING stands alone in its field. Indispen- 
sable for anyone planning an acting 
career ... for the amateur seeking a 
professional touch ... or for the critical 
playgoer’s added enjoyment. Order di- 


rect—or from your favorite bookseller. 


ACTING: The first six lessons 


By RicHarp BoLesLavskY 


sf! 


Theatre AG Iris 


130) West Shth Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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APPROVED FOR 


Dorothi Bock Pierre, 


L220 W. 43 Sty NY.C + 10 
REGISTER DAILY FOR SUMMER 
TERM CLASSES 


Fall Term Starts Sept. 29 


Complete courses in all 
professional Theater sub- 
jects including techniques 
and production, taught by 
the finest faculty in the 
United States. 


25 HOURS OF ACTING 
AND DRAMA CLASSES A 
WEEK 
* 

FULL DANCE CURRICULUM 
* 


Write for catalogue 





CYCLORAMAS 


FACULTY 


Talley Beatty 
Juana de Laban 
Syvilla Fort 
Manvel Galeo 
Tommy Gomez 
Aurand Harris 
Marjorie Hildreth 
Irene Hawthorne 
Myra Kinch 
Jose Limon 
Russell Maloney 
Richard Martin 
Betty Nichols 
John Pratt 
Angiola Sartorio 
James Starbuck 
Paula Strasburg 
Leon Varkas 
Kate Warriner 
and others 


DRAW CURTAINS 
CURTAIN TRACKS 


SCENERY 


STAGE RIGGING 


WALL FABRICS 
MURALS 


Inquiries Invited! 


27th Year 


(For Sale or Rental ) 


Novelty Scenic Studios, Inc. 


32 West 60th St., New York 23, N. Y. 


Circle 6-8656 





SCENERY and DRAPES 
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A trailblazing program in the theatre arts, 
with an integrated program of study covering 
Stage, Radio, Art and Music. Fall term starts 
for veterans. 
Write The Randall School, 174 Ann St., 


September 15th. Approved 


Hartford 3, Connecticut. 


The New Records 


_—— the best incidental score | 


ever written for a dramatic produc- 


tion was the one by Richard Strauss 


for Reinhardt’s presentation of Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme at Stuttgart in 
1912. Fritz Reiner and the Pittsburgh 
Symphony have recorded this music 
(five 12-inch Columbia discs), bringing 
out the rococo wit of Strauss’ score in 


fine fashion. A couple of sections are | 


rearrangements of Lully’s music for 
the original production. The suite is 


the Strauss of Der Rosenkavalier (written | 


the year previous), and very pleasant to 
listen to. 

Columbia’s La Traviata (fifteen 12- 
inch discs) is the first released postwar 
recording of a complete opera. Vin- 


cenzo Bellezza conducts the Rome 


Opera orchestra and cast, which is | 


headed by Adriana Guerrini and Luigi 
Infantino. The entire group whips 
through Verdi's version of the Camille 
story in high Italianate spirits. The 


recording is good except for occasional | 


The 
opera is in two albums, boxed, with a 
bilingual libretto whose translation is 
as foolish as you will ever find. 

At long last there is some music 
available from the remarkable opera 
Alban Berg made from Georg Biich- 
ner’s play, Wozzeck. Charlotte Boerner 
sings Marie’s scenes 
Werner Janssen and the Janssen Sym- 
phony of Los Angeles, which also plays 
the closing music from the opera. This 
is great, highly unorthodox music 
(most of the opera is atonal), and not 
likely to be recorded soon again — a 
fact that makes you wish the perform- 


spots where the chorus is lost. 


two best 


ance, good though it is, were commen- 
surate with the magnificence of the 
music. This album (two 12-inch discs) 
has been recorded by the new Cali- 
fornia firm, Artist Records, and dis- 
tributed by the Westinghouse Electric 
Supply Company, Los Angeles. 
Recently imported are some discs 
made for His Master’s Voice by a new 
Danish called Aksel Schiétz. 
Here is a voice of tremendous lyrical 


tenor 


beauty, with taste, intelligence and | 


musicianship. Now living in Denmark, 
he is doing a Schubert recital at the 
Edinburgh Festival in September. You 
might first play ‘Im Mohrenland’ and 
‘Hier soll ich dich denn sehen Kon- 
stanze’ from Mozart’s Abduction From 
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ASSOCIATION, INC. 


HENRY ADRIAN, 
Managing Director 


THEATRE OWNERS! 
CiViIC LEADERS! 


There are over 500 major 
American cities that sel- 
dom see the HITS which 


annually play in New 
York City. 


Why Not Bring Broad- 
way Shows to Your 
Community. 


We can serve your 
city with the best 
that Broadway has 
to offer. 








ACTORS + SINGERS - DANCERS ¢@ 
Experienced or inexperienced 
Are you trying to obtain a foothold in the 
Dramatic, Dance, Radio, Opera fields? 
If you have come up against the unfruitful 
waiting in a producer's office, the disin- 
terested agent, and the heartbreak of 
knowing that you have the ability, but 
being unable to convince others of this 
act 
IF WE could help you solve this problem, 


would it not be wise for you to call us for 
é 
j 


















an appointment so that we may explain to 
you without charge how you can be aided 
in overcoming the pitfalls that the young 
theatrical aspirant falls into? 


Telephone for FREE consultation at 
Empire State 
THEATRICAL ENTERPRISES 
MU 4-4318 
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SOUND EFFECT 


RECORDS 


SEND 
FOR 
FREE 
CATALOGUE 
TODAY 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
Thomas J. 

















CANADIAN 
VALENTINO, Inc. 
1600 BRO ADWAY Instantaneous 
NEW YORK, N. Y. Receosingy Garvees 
56-58 Wellington St., E. 
Teronto, Ont., Can. 
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AreYoua MITTY? 


Can you (like, Danny Kaye!) daydream 
yourself into the arms of the Gorgeous 
Goldwyn Girls? You'll learn how when 
you meet 8 hilarious Danny Kayes...and 8 
luscious Virginia Mayos! It’s Danny at his 
singing, loving, laughing best! 





SAMUEL GOLDWYN presen, \ 





rit 9 
DANNY VIRGINIAA 


KAYE: MAYO. 


and the Goldwyn Girls 


Send. Lge 
Walter Mity 


in TECHNICOLOR 


with BORIS KARLOFF 
FAY BAINTER + ANN RUTHERFORD 
~\ _ Directed by NORMAN Z. McLEOD 
{> Photographed by LEE GARMES, A.S.C. ./3 
Based on JAMES THURBER’S story 
Released thru RKO Radio Pictures, inc. /~ |./ 
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“The music, the comedy, 
the settings, the di- 
rection — everything 
about it is Big Time.” 
— WALTER WINCHELL 

CHERYL CRAWFORD presents A NEW MUSICAL 





Book ond Lyrics by Music by 
ALAN JAY LERNER FREDERICK LOEWE 


WILLIAM HANSEN « MITCHELL 
Dences by AGNES de MILLE « Steged by ROBERT LEWIS 
by DAVID FFOLKES 


by OLIVER SmiTH © Costumes 
ZIEGFELD Twa Gi foe & Sth St Es 8.20, Mas Toor Sat? 30 
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See for Yourself 
ON THE BOARDS 


OxK.aHoma! (Mar. 31, 1943) still among the 
best of all musicals. ( 7 heatre Guild 


Tue Voice or tHE Turtie (Dec. 8, 1943 
Louisa Horton and Boyd Crawford serve 
up John van Druten’s comedy tastily. (Al- 
fred de Liagre, Fr. 


Harvey (Nov. 1, 1944) Frank Fay returns on 
September 1 to the role he created in Mary 
Chase’s comedy. (Brock Pemberton 


STATE OF THE UNION (.Nov. 14, 1945) Lindsay 
and Crouse keep their political satire up to 
date with the help of an accomplished cast. 
(Leland Hayward 


Born Yestrerpay (Feb. 4, 1946) Garson Kan- 
in’s first play is a spirited farce-satire ex- 
pertly handled by a first-rate cast. (Max 
Gordon 


Cart Me Mister (Apr. 18, 1946) Jane Kean 
and an ex-G.I. cast do a rousing job on 
Harold Rome’s sprightly score in this all- 
round success. (Douglas-Levin 


Anniz Get Your Gun (May 76, 1946) Ethel 
Merman is as loud and irresistible as ever 
in the tremendously popular Irving Berlin 
musical. (Rodgers-Hammerstein 


Happy Birtupay (Oct. 37, 1946) Helen Hayes 
is on an exuberant holiday in Anita Loos’ 
comedy which is greatly helped by Jo 
Mielziner’s ingenious scenic effects and 
Joshua Logan’s canny direction. ( Rodgers- 
Hammerstein 


BurLEsoue (Dec. 25, 19¢6) revival of the 
Watkins-Hopkins comedy starring the 
effervescent Bert Lahr. ( Jean Dalrymple 


Fintan’s Ratnsow (Jan. so) an utterly be- 
guiling musical by Burton Lane, E. Y. 
Harburg and Fred Saidy, imaginatively 
designed by Jo Mielziner and costumed by 
Eleanor Goldsmith and engagingly played 
and sung by an accomplished group. 
Sabinson-A atzell 


SWEETHEARTS ( Jan. 21) Bobby Clark makes a 
riotous evening out of this otherwise stand- 
ard revival of Victor Herbert’s operetta. 

aula Stone-Michael Sloane 


Att My Sons (Jan. 29) challenging drama 
against war profiteering, written by Arthur 
Miller and directed by Elia Kazan. Critics 
Circle winner. (Clurman-Kazan-Fried 


Joun Loves Mary (Feb. 4) Norman Krasna’s 
frothy comedy, notable for Tom Ewell’s 
playing. (Rodgers-Hammerstetn-Logan) 


BriGADoon (Mar. 13) a musical of many de- 
lights by Frederick Loewe and Alan Jay 
Lerner, with direction by Robert Lewis, 
dances by Agnes de Mille, sets by Oliver 
Smith and costumes by David Ffolkes. 
Cheryl Crawford 


A Younc Man’s Fancy (Apr. 29) comedy 
about a summer camp, precocious young- 
sters and counsellors. (Henry Adrian 


Tue Mepium anp Tue TELEPHONE (May 7 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s entertaining short 
operas, sung with spirit by Marie Powers, 
Evelyn Keller and others. (Cozwles-Cimbalist- 
Lutyens) 


| Icetmwe (May 28) the customary Center 
| ry . 
Theatre occupant. (Henie-Wortz 


CLOSED 
| LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939 — July 12, 
1947 
LAURA June 26 Aug. 2 







HENRY 
ADRIAN 


presents 






By HARRY THURSCHWELL 
and ALFRED GOLDEN 

“A JUNIOR 

HELLZAPOPPIN.” 

— Brooks Atkinson Times 


“A BARREL OF FUN” 


PRE-WAR 
PRICES 


Best Seats $3 top 
plustox, ot all 
eve. performances, 
$2.50 top, plus tax, 
at Wed. & Sat. 
matinees. 



















“A smash hit of enormous 
proportions.” — Word Morehouse, Sun 






MAX GORDON presents 


BORN 
YESTERDAY 


The Hilarious Comedy Hit by 
GARSON KANIN 












LYCEUM THEATRE 


Scientifically Air-Conditioned 
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The Theatre Gutid’s Mustcal Ht 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ ‘Green Grow the Lilacs” 
Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
. Book & Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
Wilton , Mary Owen Ruth 
Clary Hatcher Martin Weston 
Air-Cond. ST. JAMES Thea. 44th W. of B’ way 
Evgs. $4.80, $3.69, $3, $2.40, $1.80, $1.20, 
Mat. Thurs.—$3, $2.40, $1.80, $1.20. 
Mat. Sat.—$3.60, $3, $2.40, $1.80, $1.20 
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AMERICAN NEGRO THEATRE 
SCHOOL of DRAMA 


Iwo year course in dramatic arts leading 
to apprenticeship in the American Negro 
Theatre. 


ipproved for Veteran Training 
Fact Term Becins Sertemper 29 
For information address: 
Oscrota Arcuer, Director of Training 
AMERICAN NEGRO THEATRI 


15 West 126th Street 
New York, N. Y. 























































Alviene 2 Theatre 


Ext, 1894. Pupils: Peggy Ann Garner, Lizabeth Scott, Una | 


Merkel, Fred Astaire, Don Dunphy. 


STAGE - RADIO + SCREEN 


Dramatic Art « Voice, Diction 
Vocal « Light Opera, Musical Comedy 
Dancing « Ballet, Modern, Tap 
Radio « Singing, Acting, Announcing 
Approved for Veterans 


FALL TERMS OPEN OCT. 
Aanex for High School and Children s Courses 


Catalog « Apply Secretary Montaire 
1780 Broadway, N. Y. 19 


KOMISARJEVSKY 
DRAMA SCHOOL 


Classes in Acting 


voice, speech, dancing, make-up from 
10 a.m. to 2 p.m. daily. Fall Term begins 
Oct. 6th. Registration August, September. 
Chief instructor Prof. T. Komisarjevsky, 
teacher, director of Elizabeth Bergner, 
John Gielgud, Charles Laughton, Akim 
Tamirov, Eddie Albert, etc. 


121 West 54th St., New York City 





THEATRE WORKSHOP 


king-smith 
school of creative arts 


HORTON FOOTE 
VINCENT DONEHUE 


Productions in the School's New Art Theatre 


acting technique * dance * speech « play pro- 
duction « design * make-up © playwriting * con- 
temporary drama survey * workshops also in 
music composition, design, writing and literature 


Approved for Veterans under G.|. Bill e Register Now 
*Foll Term Begins Oct. Ist Catalogue on Request ¢ 
Inquiries to Robert Richman, Director e Courtyard, 
2118 Massachusetts Avenue NW ¢ Washington, D C 





THEODORA IRVINE 


STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 


Clark Gable, Jeffrey Lynn, Jess Barker, Anne 
Bexter, Marsha Hunt, Cornel Wilde, and John 
Dall among those trained. 


3ist YEAR of STARMAKING 
STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO 
DAY AND EVENING COURSES 


Productions for Talent Scouts 
Matinees every Tuesday 


Fall Session Begins October 13 


MANY SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS ON 
BROADWAY, IN PICTURES AND 
RADIO 


High Scheol end Children's 
Seturday Classes 


15 West 67th St., New York 23 
EN 2-3345 











| Medford, Mass. 


Entr’acte 


To THe Eprrors: 
— enjoying the July issue of 
THEATRE ARTS, despite its sad in- 
dictment of the non-commercial thea- 
tre for neglecting new playwrights, I 
wish to enter two new subscriptions 
which I am giving as prizes to two of 
the most faithful student dramatists at 
: 
On the production of new plays, I 
am not sure that the college theatre’s 
problems are yet fully aired. We at 


| Tufts, for example, have long tried to 
} | give, in addition to all the playable 


new one-acts written by our students, 
either a new or ‘manuscript’ play or a 
play which, like Anouilh’s Antigone 
this year, we thought deserved better 
treatment than it received in New 
York — and our record shows that 
we have stuck to that program. 

This year we have read more than 
twenty scripts sent us by New York 
agents, by authors themselves or by 
friends of authors, yet we could not 
turn up a single one which was play- 
able and appropriate. Why, at this 
very moment, with our summer- 
theatre season about to begin and two 
places open on the program for new 
plays, we have failed so far to find 
more than one good possibility — and 
that the work of one of our last year’s 
graduates who has been studying 
playwriting at Yale. If we do his 
play, it will be the second of his that 
we do. 

I do not think our low proportion 
of new to established works is due to 
any policy to pick sure-fire successes 
or to ride in on Broadway fame; I 
think it results primarily from the 
failure so far to set up profitable 
channels between playwrights and 
non-commercial theatre outlets. 
MARSTON BALCH 


| To THe Eprrors: 
— REVIEWS of my book, The Anat- 


omy of Drama, which have ap- 


| peared in your magazine have shown 


an animosity against it the reason for 


| which is not stated. About all you say 
| in your brief second notice, of the sec: 
| ond edition, is that although there are 
| some ‘stimulating’ passages it is marred 


by ‘academic terms and words used 
out of their ordinary idiomatic sense.’ 
This complaint is obviously not the 


real one, as I have been criticized — | 
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SPEECH and ACTING 


® Diction, Voice, Breathing, Poise 

@ Story Telling—Script Reading 

@ Private Coaching in Parts 

@ Radio Auditions Prepared 

@ Repertoire for Solo Recitals 

@ Recordings made 
FALL TERM STARTS SEPTEMBER 15TH 

Enrollment Now 

Metropolitan Opera House —Studio 14 
1425 Broadway New York 18, N. Y. 
PEnnsyivania 6-2634 














THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


offers two years 
intensive training 
in theatre 


Catalegua on request Auditions by appointment 


16 West 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
BR 9-9766 


TRAINING FOR THE 
SPEAKING VOICE 


"Voice and speech are the 
young acter’s main problems— 
and Marian Rich understands 


John van Druten 


Private Instruction Only 
For appoint mest, write or phone: 


12 &. 56th St., New York 22 Plaza 5-5954 


for training the individual in preparation 
for professional work in 


© TELEVISION 
Public appearances while in training 
Fall Term—Oct. 1° Veteran Approval 
Separate High School and Children's Dept. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Radio City) 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
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DP wenstific Workshop ERWIN PISCATOR, Director 


of the NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Two Well Equipped Theatres 
FOR ALL WORKSHOP ACTIVITIES 


PRESIDENT THEATRE 
247 West 48th St. (Main Offices) 


ROOFTOP THEATRE 
111 East Houston St. 


FULL COURSES FOR DAY AND EVENING STUDENTS 


ACTING © SPEECH © DIRECTING 


PLAYWRITING © DANCE © RADIO 


FILM © TELEVISION © TECHNICAL LABORATORY ¢ THEATRE MANAGEMENT 
Fall Term Begins October 6th 
Interview and Auditions for all courses given now 


For detailed information: 247 WEST 48th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


TAMARA 


Ci 35-7287 





DAYKARHANOVA'S 
SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 


“In her alter ego, she cannot be praised too highly for the acting of her students. | 
was able to forget completely for the entire performance that | was seeing tyros and 


not veterans." 


—George Freediey, Morning Telegraph 


Applications now accepted for the fall term commencing September 29th 
Approved by veterans administration 


For Information: Registrar 


27 West 67th Street, New York 23, N. Y. 





TRatalgor 7-5834 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


CLARE TREE MAJOR — DIRECTOR 


Professional preparation for the stage under directors actively engaged on Broadway. Com- 
prehensive Curriculum—dancing, pantomime, voice development, acting, promotion, directing, scene building, 
lighting, costumes. Public performances weekly. Radio and television over noted networks. All 
studies directed to attainment of professional standards. 


Fall Class Opens October 20 


Appreved for veterans 


Registration limited 


Only talented students accepted 


THE ONLY SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE THAT 
GUARANTEES EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 


Write for catalog T to CLARE TREE MAJOR, Director 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


FACULTY 
EDWARD CATON 
AGNES DE MILLE 


ALEXIS DOLINOFF 
LISAN KAY 


MARIAN LADRE 
VERA NEMTCHINOVA 
q YEICHI NIMURA 


ANGEL CANSINO 


Classes in 
BALLET — TOE — CHARACTER — SPANISH 
ORIENTAL PLASTIC —DANCING FOR ACTORS 


BALLET ARTS SCHOOL 
"61" CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 19 
COLUMBUS 5-9627 








PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 





LEWIS SCHOOL 


15th Year 


Plan your acting career under guidance 
of the Professional Broadway Director, 
Harrison Lewis. Classes limited to in- 
sure his personal supervision of modern 
methods. Little Theatre productions. 


Girls Club Dormitory 
Fall Term Oct. Ist. © Day & Evening 
Booklet "W-8" © G.I. Bill Applies 


Address Secretary, Room 818 
Steinway Hall, N. Y. 19 Circle 6-2994 











by academic reviews — for being too 
unacademic and colloquial, and I use 
only three words in an unconventional 
sense, and these for good and stated 
reasons. Indeed, since when has one 
who attempts to write a philosophy of 
an art been denied the right to a 
special vocabulary, if he needs one? 

No, the real animus against the book 
is not stated. But I think I know what 
it is. During the twenty years or so 
that I have been reading THEATRE 
ARTS, it has consistently put theatre 
arts first. In my preface I challenged 
this policy by plainly saying that the 
drama should come first, and that the 
whole theatre, its arts included, is a 
means to an end, not an end in itself, 
Revolting against a too literary ap- 
proach to the theatre, your founders 
swung over to what has seemed often 
to be almost a contempt of any view of 
the drama except as a ‘script’ for 
actors. 

Isn’t it time for a more moderate 
attitude toward the whole question? 
My preface urges just this: not con- 
tempt, or neglect, of any pertinent 
aspect of dramatic arts, or theatre 
arts, but a reasonable recognition of 
them all. I have thought recently that 
in enlarging the scope of your monthly 
surveys you might begin to deal 
better with the drama itself. But 
granted that your scope is ‘theatre 
arts’ and not drama, at least you might 
avoid hostility to those whose first love 
and interest is the latter. 

ALAN REYNOLDS THOMPSON 
Berkeley, Calif. 
a 


To THE Eprrors: 
I WANT to applaud you on your ex- 
cellent choice in the July issue of 
the article, ‘Looking at the Theatre,’ 
by Fritz von Unruh, in which he makes 
mention of a conversation with Walter 
Rathenau. We had a memorial meet- 
ing for Rathenau at the New School 
last spring upon the anniversary of his 
death. It didn’t receive great recogni- 
tion from the press; we didn’t even 
send out a release on it, because it was 
one of those rare occasions when some 
really sincere people wish to gather 
quietly and consider the greatness of a 
man who suffered the loss of the best 
thing a man has — his life. 

Of course it took a von Unruh to 
appreciate the simple but profound 
remarks of Rathenau and the edi- 
torial staff of THEATRE ARTS to appraise 
them sufficiently to publish them. 

JANE F. MCMENAMIN 
New York, N. Y. 
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The Tormentor 


Calling All Stars 


Who played the following parts in the 
first American productions of the following 
works? One of the four names listed for 
each is the correct one. Twelve of them 
guessed right is a good score; thirteen, an 
excellent one. Answers on page 69. 

1. Lavinia Mannon in Mourning 
Becomes Electra: 

a. Lynn Fontanne; b. Judith Anderson; 
Alice Brady; d. Margalo Gillmore 
Clarence in Clarence: 

Glenn Anders; b. Glenn Hunter; 

Humphrey Bogart; d. Alfred Lunt 

Julie in Liliem: 

Eva Le Gallienne; b. Margaret Web- 
ster; c. Cheryl Crawford; d. Theresa 
Helburn 
4. Eliza Doolittle in Pygmalion: 

a. Mrs. Leslie Carter; b. Mrs. Patrick 

Campbell; c. Ethel Barrymore; d. Lynn 

Fontanne 

5. John Worthing in The Importance 
of Being Earnest: 

a. E. H. Sothern; b. Henry Miller; 


POO PDO 


c. William Gillette; d. William Faver- | 


sham 

6. Hagar in Mamba’s Daughters: 

a. Abbie Mitchell; b. Rose McClendon; 

c. Etta Moten; d. Ethel Waters 

7. Peter Ibbetson in Peter Ibbetson: 

a. John Barrymore; b. Gerald du 

Maurier; c. Wallace Reid; d. Walter 

Byron 

8. Parthy Ann Hawks in Show Boat: 

a. Marie Dressler; b. May Robson; c. 

Helen Broderick; d. Edna May Oliver 

g. Mrs. Cheyney in The Last of Mrs. 
Cheyney: 

a. Margaret Anglin; b. Ina Claire; c. 

Elsie Ferguson; d. Billie Burke 

10. Peer Gynt in Peer Gynt: 

a. Edwin Booth; b. Richard Mansfield; 


c. Walter Hampden; d. Joseph Schild- | 


kraut 

11. Lulu Belle in Lulu Belle: 

a. Emily Stevens; b. Nazimova; c. 

Lenore Ulric; d. Florence Reed 

12. Mélisande in Pelléas and Méli- 
sande (opera): 

a. Mary Garden; b. Geraldine Farrar; 

c. Lucrezia Bori; d. Maria Jeritza 


13. Iris March in The Green Hat: | 


a. Pauline Lord; b. Ina Claire; c. Helen 

Hayes; d. Katharine Cornell 

14. John Shand in What 
Woman Knows: 

a. Richard Mansfield; b. Richard Ben- 


nett; c. Richard Barthelmess; d. Richard | 


Waring 
15. The Scarecrow in The Wizard of 


Oz: 
a. De Wolf Hopper; b. Will Rogers; | 
George M. Cohan | 


c. Fred Stone; d. 


Every | 
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The 


Small Screen 


W HILE other of the major companies 


continue to dip an extremely 
tentative toe into the troubled waters 
of 16mm distribution, RKO Radio 
Pictures is going ahead this fall with a 
program that might well become the 
pattern for the entire industry in the 
non-theatrical field. Chief obstacle to 
its development, of course, has always 
been the realistic consideration that 
theatre owners, on whom the majors 
are dependent for their main profits 
and who tend to be jealous of even 
legitimate competion, are especially 
sensitive to competition in the form 
of roadshows or non-theatrical enter- 
tainments that can operate without 
the fixed charges attendant to main- 
taining a regular theatre. Particularly 
have they resented encroachments 
on their audiences from the 16mm 
field 
At the same time the major com- 
panies have reasoned, and correctly, 
that there is still a good-sized audience 
that is not being reached through the 
ordinary theatrical channels. There 
are, for instance, the shut-ins in hos- 
pitals, sanitariums and even prisons. 
Camps and summer resorts often oper- 
ate a good distance from any theatre; 
they provide a potential audience for 
16mm shows. And, increasingly, schools 
and colleges have been using film in 
connection with their curriculums, 
while numerous film societies have 
sprung up across the country specifi- 
cally to study the art of the film. Until 
now such organizations have turned 
for pictures to the non-commercial 
Museum of Modern Art Film Library 
which, because of the very limited 
conditions under which it holds its 
films, must enforce particularly re- 
strictive contracts: or to commercial 
film sources which only rarely can offer 
first-rate product. RKO Radio has 
seen both the problems and the possi- 
bilities of the field, and seems to have 
come forward with an adequate solu- 
tion 
The plan, based on location ap- 
proval, is to distribute 16mm _ films 
through the same exchanges that 
handle their 35mm distribution. The 


(Continued on page 71) 
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BOWN ADAMS PROFESSIONAL STUDIO 


IF you desire to act more than anything in your life 
and want others to be thrilled by your controlled 
emotional projection 

IF you are willing to work privately and develop a 
resonant voice capable to stage projection ... 


IF you work and work with a small group of talented 
actors until you experience the enchantment of slip- 
ping into the character of another person . . . 

IF when you feel confident of having something real 
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Professional contacts . . 
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JAMES STEWART AND FRIEND 


In preparation for his film appearance in Harvey James Stewart took over 
from Frank Fay for seven weeks this summer the role of Elwood P. Dowd in 
Mary Chase’s engaging comedy a challenge to one’s reputation as an actor 


that few Hollywood stars of equal calibre would be willing to meet. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


Theatre and the Allied Arts — New Manage- 
ment for Facob’s Pillow — Movies in Man- 
hattan— Scratch Opera and One Fine Singer 


HEN Winthrop Ames brought Max Rein- 
Waraes Sumurun to New York in 1912 ‘with the 
complete company and mise-en-scene from the 
Deutsches Theater, Berlin,’ he began a new chapter 
in the history of the American theatre. To be sure, 
Friedrich Freska’s exotic pantomime story, Victor 
Hollander’s music and the lush oriental trappings 
were forgotten soon enough. But Sumurun showed 
America the meaning of mise-en-scene — or, as we 
should say in present-day jargon, of a well-integrated 
production. The American lyric theatre has pro- 
gressed a long way in the thirty-five years since 
Sumurun, but its goai has continued to be the one 
Max Reinhardt envisioned — the employment of all 
the arts cooperatively in significant and imaginative 
unison. Without Sumurun and the one other equally 
influential piece of its time, the Ballet Russe pro- 
duction of Scheherazade, our theatre might never 
have been pointed toward the artistic collaboration 
which often lifts it from the commonplace today. 

This issue of THEATRE ARTs is devoted primarily 
to a discussion of the roles of the non-literary arts 
in the theatre and on the screen. Between Paul 
d’Estournelles’ philosophic concern over the ab- 
sence of an inner dynamic in contemporary drama 
and Darius Milhaud’s description of the difficulty of 
writing a film score there is the inevitable wide 
distance separating the theoretical from the practi- 
cal. But these two articles share with all the others 





‘Le Jongleur,’ a ballet design by Alice Rahon- 
Paalen; courtesy of the Nierendorf Gallery. 
* 

BALLETS DES CHAMPS ELYSEES, 
which was rumored for New York per- 
formance this past season but visited 
London instead, gave the British capital 
a special treat in Jean Cocteau’s Le 
Jeune Homme et la Mort, which Beryl de 
Zoete in the New Statesman and Nation 
calls a ‘lyric masterpiece’ that shows 
Cocteau’s hand in more ways than just 
through its scenario. Performed to ‘the 
accompaniment of’ a Bach passacaglia, 
Le Jeune Homme finds all concerned to 
be happily inspired: Cocteau in his story 
and ‘his brilliant intuition’ in choosing 
the Bach music; Wakhevitch in his gar- 
ret setting; Roland Petit in his ‘beauti- 
fully lucid’ choreography; and Nathalie 
Philippart and Jean Babilée in their 
dancing. Cocteau’s film, La Belle et la 
Béte, is scheduled for American release 
this coming winter. 
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CHICAGO’S Opera Theatre, which 
gave the American premiere of Benja- 
min Britten’s The Rape of Lucretia in 
June, seems to be going in for opera 
production on a permanent and ex- 
panding scale. It has bought some dozen 
settings of the New Opera Company for 
future use, announces that it will bring 
Lucretia to New York in the fall and 
that it has bought the American rights 
to Britten’s latest work, Albert Herring, 
for Chicago presentation next year. 
Albert Herring had a great success at 
Glyndebourne in June, Desmond 
Shawe-Taylor in the New Statesman 
and Nation admiring the feeling both of 
Britten and of his librettist, Eric Cro- 
zier, ‘for the charm and poetry of life 
in a small East Anglian market town in 
the halcyon days of 1900,’ and adding: 
‘the picture is filled in with many small 
affectionate touches, and an aroma of 
good humor, like the smell of fresh hay, 
arises from text and score alike.’ 
e 


PERRY-MANSFIELD Theatre Work- 
shop, which has had a summer session at 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado, for sev- 
eral years, put on an unusual production 
this summer made up of The Motherly 
and the Auspicious, a play by Maurice 
Collis; The Feast of Ortolans, Maxwell 
Anderson’s short drama; and a series of 
dances by Harriette Ann Grey and 
Karen Burt. Valerie Bettis also visited 
the school to appear in When Satan Hops 
Out, a new dance drama by Charlotte 
Perry. 


ANOTHER museum has established a 
theatre arts department. Following the 
lead of the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York, whose theatre section 
under George Amberg’s direction is 
growing steadily in size and influence, 
the Denver Art Museum announces the 
formation of a department, under the 
honorary curatorship of Campton Bell, 
to embrace the fields of theatre, dance, 
opera, films, puppetry and design. 
Preparations are being made for the 
opening exhibition which will take place 
in January 1948. 
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a central belief that the theatre at its richest amounts 
to more than scripts and the actors who act them, 
and owes tribute to those ‘allied arts’ — dance, 
music, painting, sculpture, design, light — which, 
singly or in unison, go to create the theatre we are 
moving toward — and at times achieving — today. 


ED SHAWN is gone this summer from Jacob’s 

Pillow, the dance retreat he built out of an old 
farmstead in the Berkshire Hills. His withdrawal 
looks permanent, for he has gone to Australia to 
teach, and Arthur Mahoney and Thalia Mara, the 
new directors of both the school and the festival, are 
planning ahead with a long-range confidence which 
indicates that they expect to be in charge for many 
seasons to come. 

It would be wrong to underestimate the unselfish- 
ness, even the self-abnegation, with which Mr. 
Shawn devoted himself to Jacob’s Pillow, but there 
was not too much to be said in favor of the artistic 
atmosphere he created there. Long before the group 
of male dancers was broken up by the draft, the 
Shawn company had become a decadent cult, per- 
forming allegories of patriotism and social thought 
in a hortatory style quite out of key with general 
taste in the dance. By admitting girls to the school 
for the first time, Mr. Shawn kept the project alive 
through the war, but the future did not look bright. 

Mr. Mahoney and Miss Mara are at least practi- 
cal and businesslike and free from sham. They do 
not expect their audiences to confuse a Jacob’s 
Pillow concert with a religious ceremonial. This is a 
valuable change in viewpoint at the Pillow, and will 
doubtless attract many customers who found the 
Shawn spirituality something less than radiant. Yet 
the first two public programs were not calculated to 
arouse great faith in the artistic potentialities of the 
new regime. For the opening day Mr. Mahoney 
choreographed a jazz ballet, Crosstown (with music 
by Tom Scott and decors by Alfred Stern), which 
was scarcely more than a summary of the most 
obvious vaudeville clichés, strung along the thread 
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of a stupid story about a prizefighter and his girl. 
The whole program was a weird hodgepodge, with 
Valerie Bettis dancing excitingly in several of her 
typically amorphous solo compositions, and Tom 
Scott singing a beguiling group of folk ballads. It 
was pleasant enough as light entertainment, but 
scarcely deserving of a place in a festival. The 
second week Charles Weidman, with Peter Hamil- 
ton, Nadine Gae and a small company, presented 
‘on a preview status’ the attenuated results of his 
Guggenheim fellowship — four episodes based on 
James Thurber’s Fables of Our Times, with their 
endearing unicorns, shrikes and chipmunks. As 
always, Mr. Weidman proved to be a diverting 
mimic, but like all the rest of his recent works Fables 
of Our Times is scrappy, superficial and far too de- 
pendent upon an elaborate spoken text. 

Jacob’s Pillow has never lived up to its potentiality 
of becoming the centre of engrossing creativity in 
the dance theatre. While suspended judgment is 
obviously called for at this time, Mr. Mahoney and 
Miss Mara have not yet indicated that they are 
equipped to realize this potentiality. 


AYOR O’DWYER’s invitation to the movie inter- 
M ests to set up their cameras once more in New 
York is scarcely news. The same invitation has been 
forthcoming perennially ever since the day when the 
films first picked up and moved to the west in pur- 
suit of wide spaces and sunny skies. This time, 
however, the plea falls on fertile soil, since films of 
their own initiative have been seeking the east 
increasingly in recent months. 

They come in search of the same tall buildings 
and dull days and noisy streets that once persuaded 
them to leave; for the story-makers have learned 
that our native city is photogenic, that it can provide 
without charge the priceless stuff of authentic back- 
grounds for stories that grow as inevitably out of 
American life as do Westerns and nature dramas. 
They are finding besides that here in New York is a 
welter of experienced talent — acting, writing and 


TENNESSEE WILLIAMS, whose 4A 
Streetcar Named Desire is scheduled for 
Broadway, gave Margo Jones’ Theatre 
*47 in Dallas a popular success with his 
play, Summer and Smoke, which deals 
‘with elemental passions in the eternal 
conflict of the sacred and the profane.’ 
Its scene is Mississippi in the early 
1900’s, and its plot revolves around the 
love of a ‘pure’ minister’s daughter for 
a ‘reprobate’ doctor’s son. Thirteen 
scenes call for a stage divided into four 
parts — a feat not too well accomplished 
on Theatre °47’s arena stage (which, 
incidentally, is in a modern building 
previously used as a tiny movie theatre 
by the Gulf Oil Company during the 
annual state fairs, and not in a converted 
filling station, as THEATRE ARTs said in 
July). Otherwise, Theatre ’47’s acting 
and staging of the play is reported to 
have been as effective as the script 
itself. 
oO 


THE ART ALLIANCE in Philadel- 
phia, in conjunction with ANTA, is 
sponsoring a contest for one- and three- 
act plays and for stage-set models, open 
to anyone within a seventy-five-mile 
radius of Philadelphia. Prizes of $100, 
$50 and $10 will be given in each classifi 
cation. Winning scripts will be recom- 
mended to the Experimental Theatre 
in New York; models chosen by the 
judges will be exhibited at the Alliance. 


TO REPLACE USO-Camp Shows, 
which is scheduled to end its splendid 
career this year, the Hospitalized Vet- 
erans Foundation has been formed to 
continue entertainment services for the 
100,000 veterans hospitalized through- 
out America. Jack Benny heads the 
group. 
s 

AN INTERNATIONAL program rep- 
resenting eight different countries was 
offered to Putnam County Playhouse 
audiences this summer, including Es- 
cape, Menander’s The Arbitration, Hedda 
Gabler, Lady Precious Stream, S. S. Tenacity 
and the Capeks’ Adam the Creator. 


Il 
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AMONG THE COMPOSERS: Arthur 
Honegger, whose Jeanne d Arc au Bacher 
will be done this season by the New 
York Philharmonic with Vera Zorina, 
has been in America this summer teach- 
ing composition, along with Aaron 
Copland, at Tanglewood. . . . Ernst 
Bacon, director of the Syracuse Uni- 
versity music school, has been made 
composer-in-residence at that institution 
to allow him more time for composing, 
chiefly of an opera commissioned by 
Columbia for 1949 performance in its 
annual spring music festival. . . . The 
Ballet Society has commissioned Alexei 
Haieff and Harold Shapero to do scores 
for two of the coming season’s produc- 
tions by that enterprising organization 
(of which Frances Hawkins, inciden- 
tally, formerly of the Museum of Modern 
Art, is the new executive manager). 


THE SEASON’S honors in Brussels, 
writes Camille Poupeye, go to the 
Théatre du Parc for their festival of 
plays in honor of the Brussels Cinema 
Festival: Herman Closson’s Borgia un- 
der Oscar Lejeune’s direction, Paul 
Valéry’s Mon Faust and Musset’s Bar- 
berine and L’ Ane et le Ruisseau. . . . The 
Belgian capital was visited recently by 
Jean-Louis Barrault in his Paris produc- 
tion of Marivaux’s Les Fausses Confi- 
dences, and by Les Comédiens, also from 
Paris, in André Obey’s new play, 
Revenu de [ Etoile, with Valentine Tes- 
sier. . . . Marthe Dugard, Brussels’ 
‘best actress,’ reenforced her reputation 
with her playing in Schnitzler’s Liebelei 
and Jules Renard’s Poil de Carotte. . . . 
Another foreign visitor, the Arts Theatre 
company from London, gave unex- 
pected competition to the Flemish and 
French branches of the National Thea- 
tre in producing Othello and Candida, 
which were also being done by the 
native groups. The latter could not live 
up to the English actors’ triumph but 
M. Poupeye reports that the national- 
theatre performances were more than 
satisfactory nevertheless and maintained 
the standards of these ‘official’ groups. 
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directing — that clings to the stage as its home and 
yet looks with yearning at some of the dollars and a 
few of the opportunities that the films have to offer. 
The theatre in turn stands to profit from having this 
drain on its talent close to home, where the deflection 
is temporary and where the interaction of ideas and 
talent and money between the two media can be 
given full play. 

Thus both arts and both industries stand to 
profit, and both find themselves more inclined to 
listen to the good mayor’s blandishments. 


URELY grand opera is the hardiest of the theatrical 
arts. Anyone, seemingly, can put Carmen or 
Rigoletto on the stage without remotely adequate 
scenery, technical equipment, singing, acting, con- 
ducting or orchestral accompaniment, and a sizable 
audience will attend and enjoy itself heartily. 
Carnegie Hall, as ill-adapted to the purpose as any 
hall could be, was rented out early this summer to 
two rival impresarios, who gave crude versions of 
standard operas and would doubtless be giving them 
still if AGMA, the chorister’s union, had not refused 
to go on past July 1 without a higher scale of pay. 
Yet even a scratch season of opera, such as these 
were, frequently provides a pleasant surprise some- 
where along the way. In his performance of La 
Bohéme Alfredo Salmaggi awarded the role of Mimi 
to Mina Cravi, who sang with such pathos and so 
beautiful a lyric line and acted so simply and mov- 
ingly that it is hard to imagine why the Metropolitan 
has not become interested in her. So perhaps such 
feeble attempts at opera production not only prove 
the medium to be ‘beyond critical standards,’ as 
someone has said, but serve their purpose if they 
uncover one fine singer. 


R the record: The exhibition of Boris Aronson’s 
ean designs at the Museum of Modern Art, in 
showing the potentialities of light and scenery when 
studied by an inventive imagination, is compulsory 
for anyone concerned with theatre techniques. 
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Henry Fonda and Barbara Bel Geddes in The Long Night 


Films in Review 


BOUT the same time that Dore Schary’s pro- 
A duction, The Farmer's Daughter, was reach- 
ing the theatres, that writer-turned-producer 
stepped into the post of Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent in charge of production at RKO. There 
could have been no pleasanter introduction to 
the new regime than this comedy of democracy 


in the midlands and no more appropriate pre- 


RKO 





diction of the liberal and revitalized enterprise 
that was likely to mark the doings at RKO 
under Schary’s guidance. 

Gifted with a healthy respect for the film 
medium as well as for its audience, Schary 
is also informed with a shrewd sense that waste 
in Hollywood is one of the greediest enemies 
of artistic merit as well as of corporate profits. 
Because of waste, expenses have rocketed, 
talent been squandered, creative discipline 
relaxed. In the squeeze of the budget, experi- 
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ment. the discovery and training of new talent, 
the investigation of fresh lines of development 
have been virtually eliminated. 

Dore Schary began his campaign against 
waste with a policy dictating careful scrutiny 
of stories before they are purchased; careful 
preparation of films before they are shot; and 
shooting schedules clipped to a minimum. 
Though not all of RKO’s releases since Schary 
took over are the product of his regime, the 
marks of his policy are already visible. To- 
gether these pictures begin to show a healthy 
percentage of new faces in important roles and 
of older actors with assignments that broaden 
the range of their talents; indications of orig- 
inality and independence in both the selection 


of stories and their treatment: and a kind of 
muscular tone which is a refreshing change 
from the general flaccidity of the sun-drenched 
cinema capital. 

The Woman on the Beach, Jean Renoir’s curi- 
ous allegory in the shape of a triangle, has 
already been reported in these pages. They 
Won't Believe Me, a murder yarn with a per- 
sonable bounder as the central character, has 
many things to recommend it: a well-devised 
script by Jonathan Latimer; creditable per- 
formances by Robert Young as the murderer, 
and Susan Hayward, Rita Johnson and a 
handsome newcomer, Jane Greer, as_ the 
women who find his attractions more or less 


fatal; well-chosen small-part players, especially 


Action drawings of designer George Jenkins’ notion for the ‘western dream’ sequence in The Secret Life of 
Walter Mitty, the Danny Kaye starrer freely adapted from James Thurber’s story. 
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Madison Avenue in the Eighties, as seen in an artist’s sketch for the film of Life With Father which 


Frank Ferguson as a regional court-room at- 
torney; and the self-effacing efficiency of Ir- 
ving Pichel’s direction. 

In The Long Night (produced by the Hakims 
and Anatole Litvak for RKO release), the 
Messrs. Litvak (as director) and John Wexley 
(as screenplay writer) have attempted to 
translate the Gallic crime passionnel contained 
in the earlier French film, Daybreak, into terms 
comprehensible to the American psychology 


(which scarcely admits of a murder for love). 


Although, in softening the gaunt outlines of 


the original, they have failed to provide a 
new profile of adequate definition, their story 
in the telling proves strangely affecting. They 
have set down their sordid backgrounds with- 


opened in mid-August, eight years from the opening of Broadway's longest-run play. 


out compromise, mounting the tension with 
insets of mob-scenes and closing police nets 
that grow increasingly oppressive, the play of 
light and shadow emotionally heightened and 
sound stepped up to the boundaries of toler- 
ance. What light exists in this sombre film is 
played on the roles of two lonely and ill-starred 
young lovers, performed with intensity and 
great freshness by Henry Fonda and Bar- 
bara Bel Geddes (the latter in her film debut). 

Most sensational of RKO’s releases is Cross- 


fire, the first of a spate of films from the major 


studios on the subject of anti-semitism. In 
taking the special case of a neurotic who kills 
Jews for hate and in eschewing purely drama- 
tic means in favor of diatribe, Adrian Scott, 
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Edward Dmytryk and John Paxton, as pro- 
ducer, director and writer respectively, have 
dealt with this difficult subject with more 
energy than perception, more courage than 
wisdom. Yet they have forged their fury into 
a potent and absorbing film; they have pro- 
vided Robert Young with a role outside his 
usual debonair pattern and given a play to the 
special quality of Gloria Grahame’s wispy and 
petulant blonde; and, finally, by beating out 
their competitors they have succeeded in cap- 
turing the news on the wing. 

Not all of RKO’s efforts are directed to 
Bachelor and the 
Bobby-Soxer brings Cary Grant, Myrna Loy 


murder or melodrama. The 


René Clair at work on Le Silence Est d’Or 


French Press € Information Service 


and Shirley Temple together in a comedy with 
some refreshing twists. And, as a happy post- 
lude to the story of RKO in Hollywood, there 
is the report of Le Silence Est d@ Or which was 
made in the RKO-Pathe Studios in Paris. 
(Sulls from it appeared in THEATRE ARTS in 
May.) Starring Maurice Chevalier, this is the 
film with which René Clair has returned to the 
soil of France from which all of his best films 
have grown. Scheduled for release here some- 
time in the fall, Le Silence Est d Or will be ac- 
companied to these shores by echoes of the ap- 
plause of its native land as well as the kudos 
of the international film festival in Belgium 


which named it the year’s best. H.R.I. 
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The Role of UNESCO 
In the Domain of the Arts 


JULIAN H. 


NESCO is the first international organization 
U of any kind which deals with all the higher 
activities of man, in all the fields of science, 
education and culture. It is thus a great chal- 
lenge to artists and writers to see how the arts 
to which they are devoting their lives can be 
made to serve the cause of peace, of interna- 
tional understanding and of general human 
welfare on a world scale. 

In using the term Art, or the Arts, I want to 
employ it here in the broadest sense, to denote 
all aspects of creative art, whether in the visual 
and plastic arts, in music or in letters, as well as 
in applied art and industrial design. 

The role of UNESCO in the field of arts is 
more difficult to envisage than it is in the field 
of the sciences. Every work of art is an indi- 
vidual creation, in which quality and value 
have to be taken into account. Moreover, the 
arts are a part of the cultural aspect of life, and 
here we have to deal with different national 
and regional cultures, each of which has its 
own distinctive characteristics. 

In the sciences, we should aim at a unity of 
knowledge and a quantitative increase in the 
amount of knowledge in the world. In culture, 
we have to think of diversity. This diversity is 
valuable in itself, and it is one of the tasks of 
UNESCO to maintain the diversity of cultures 
in the world. On the other hand, we must 
maintain this cultural diversity within some 
more general framework of world unity. As it 
has been written, we need ‘an orchestration of 
cultures.’ 

UNESCO does not exist to promote art 
as such, any more than it exists to pro- 
mote science as such. As its charter states, 
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UNESCO’s purpose is to contribute to peace 
and security, to promote international under- 
standing and to further the common welfare 
of mankind — in every case by means of the 
educational, scientific and cultural peoples of 
the world. At the first General Conference of 
UNESCO in Paris last November, it was 
agreed that ‘peace’ should be taken in the 
broadest possible sense — not merely denoting 
the absence of war, but that positive peace 
which results from a great fullness of life in all 
fields, including that of the arts. In this field 
one particular problem has posed itself insist- 
ently since the Conference — how UNESCO 
is to enlist the interest and support of the 
creative artists throughout the world. 

UNESCO has one task which has priority 
over everything else: the reconstruction and 
rehabilitation of educational, scientific and 
cultural activities in war-devastated countries. 
This is true for the arts as for all our other 
fields of work, and we have already made a 
start in surveying the needs of artists and 
musicians and writers in such countries. We are 
also enlisting the help of voluntary organiza- 
tions and of our National Commissions in the 
more fortunate countries to meet those needs. 

Later, when those needs have been met, we 
must pass from rehabilitation to habilitation, 
and we must see what can be done to bring 
artistic opportunity and achievement in all 
the deficiency areas of the world up to a mini- 
mum level required to provide part of the 
foundation for a unified world advance in all 
of UNESCO’s fields. 

Let me turn for a moment to the problems 
concerned with art and international under- 
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standing. In the first place, international un- 
derstanding implies the need for mutual com- 
prehension between different cultures. It will 
always be necessary to make some effort at 
comprehension when confronted with a cul- 
ture different from one’s own. At the present 
stage in world history, however, cultures do 
not merely differ, but in some cases are — or 
at least appear to be — in contradiction with 
each other. Thus we have the drastically dif- 
ferent conceptions of the relations between the 
individual and the State which are held in, for 
example, America and the USSR, or, on a 
more general plane, we have the radical dif- 
ference between cultures like that of the 
Anglo-Saxon countries with their emphasis on 
action and on individualism and cultures like 
those of India with their emphasis on inner 
experience and on the mass rather than the 
individual. 

The role of UNESCO, we feel, is to secure 
an understanding between different cultures. 
If so, the emphasis must not be only, or even 
mainly, on the classics and the past but on the 
humanities and the history of the arts as illus- 
trating the growth and character of a particu- 
lar living culture, whose further development 
can be, we hope, guided in such a way as to 
promote welfare and understanding on a world 
scale. 

The arts are clearly one very important ex- 
pression of any given culture. We in UNESCO 
feel it essential to study the artistic achieve- 
ments of different cultures and also the prev- 
alent attitudes towards art within different 
cultures. To take some examples: we shall 
need to study the effects of the Puritan attitude 
to art in Protestant Anglo-Saxon culture; the 
effects of excessive traditionalism; or the ef- 
fects of trying to broaden the popular basis 
of comprehension of the arts in cultures like 
those of the USSR. 

One problem of considerable urgency is that 
of the arts of non-industrialized countries and 
sections of peoples. In many cases, such arts 
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are in danger either of dying out completely or 
of being debased or distorted through contact 
with industrial civilization. It is clearly the 
duty of UNESCO to try to prevent this. 

A distinctive art or culture, once it has died 
out, cannot be revived or recreated any more 
than can an extinct species of animal or plant, 
With dependent territories, there is a two-fold 
problem: first, how to persuade those in charge 
of the colonial administration in the mother. 
country that they have a responsibility in the 
matter, and secondly how to persuade the 
peoples of the territories themselves that their f 
own art and culture have a real value. 

I have myself seen in West Africa the grow- 
ing tendency among the educated members of 
the local population to despise their own tradi- 
tions and arts. Too often, they regard them as 
relics of a barbaric past from which they wish 
to escape. There is a further problem of how to 
keep such arts alive and adapted to changing 
circumstances: it is useless to preserve tradi- 
tional arts unchanged if they are no longer 
rooted in the life of the people. 

Similar arguments apply to the popular and 
folk arts of independent and industrially more 
advanced countries. They obviously have a 
real value as representing a vital popular mani- 
festation of culture. On the other hand, they 
were originally the product of quite different 
economic and social conditions, and the prob- 
lem arises how they can be adapted to the new 
conditions of modern life, with its industrializa- 
tion and its interdependence of classes and 
nations. 

Another vital role of UNESCO in the field 
of art is to study how art may be used to pro- 
mote international understanding. This has 
two aspects: in the first place, the arts can 
serve as vehicles for ideas and aspirations. We 
have only to think of the importance of a na- 
tional anthem, such as the ‘Marseillaise,’ for 
focusing popular emotions; or of medieval 
religious art. In the second place, they can be 
used as mere technical aids to help in the put- 
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ting across of ideas. For instance, it was found, 
during the war, that short-wave propaganda 
radio programs attracted a very much greater 
audience if they carried a considerable amount 
of good music. This function of the ‘sugar- 
coated pill’ of propaganda, though obviously 
secondary, is one which deserves to be studied. 

We come next to the consideration of art in 
relation to general human welfare. Here it 
should be pointed out that without the arts a 
nation or a culture is likely to have less cohesion 
and less pride in itself, and that there is likely 
to be more frustration and discontent among 
the people. 

We have to face the fact that in large sectors 
of the modern world art plays but a very small 
role. We thus will have to study, first of all, the 
means whereby the arts shall be accepted as a 
necessary element in life from both the indi- 
vidual and the social angle. Here there will be 
many particular questions which we shall have 
to face; for instance, the philistine or purely 
commercial approach to life, the timidity of the 
average bourgeois approach to art, the feeble- 
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ness of most modern religious art compared to 
that of the Middle Ages. We can study the 
effect on the community of good architecture 
and planning, and the good design of industrial 
and household objects. 

These are some of the main subjects with 
which UNESCO is concerning itself in the 
domain of the arts. One problem with which 
we are faced in every domain is this: we must 
see that UNESCO is not just a headquarters 
secretariat in Paris, but that it secures the 
active cooperation of all its member-nations. 
This implies the cooperation of the govern- 
ments concerned, of the National Commis- 
sions, of the peoples at large and of the profes- 
sional groups in education, science and culture. 

In the arts, the last point means the active 
cooperation of the painters and the sculptors, 
the musicians, the designers, the writers — 
indeed, the creative workers and critics in 
every art. 

Without them, UNESCO can accomplish 
nothing. With their support, our horizon is 
that of a world community of the spirit. 





International Theatre Institute 


— theatre has always been internationally minded; it is now inter- 
nationally organized. At the end of July in this torrid city theatre experts from 
fifteen countries hammered out a draft constitution for an International Theatre 
Institute. The company which gathered at UNESCO House at the invitation of 
UNESCO’s Theatre Section was headed by J. B. Priestly as chairman of the meetings 
and comprised Llewellyn Rees, Tyrone Guthrie and Stephen Thomas from England; 
Lillian Hellman and Rosamond Gilder from the United States, with Clarence Der- 
went and George Freedley as observers; Jean-Louis Barrault, Pierre Renoir and 
Armand Salacrou, France; A. G. Bragaglia, Italy; August Defresne, Holland; Juhlin- 
Dannfelt, Sweden; Annibal Machado, Brazil; Agustin Siré, Chile. J. Nogueira spoke 
for the La Plata region and C. K. Sié for China. The eager exchange of information 
among these delegates was lively proof of the need for a permanent world theatre 
organization. Besides drafting the constitution for the ITI, the delegates pledged 
national theatre centres in ten different countries and formed an interim executive 
committee to function with UNESCO assistance. This committee, which will arrange 
the date and place of the first International Theatre Congress next year and instigate 
the formation of theatre centres in countries not yet reached, consists thus far of J. B. 
Priestley, Rosamond Gilder, C. K. Sié and Juhlin-Dannfelt. Each national centre will 
focus the theatre activity of its country, act as a point of contact for the theatres of 
other countries and send delegates to the annual Congress. The challenge to the 
American theatre is great; its representatives at the Paris meeting pledged the forma- 
tion of a theatre centre in America and a place at the International Theatre Congress. 
The job itself is now to be done. R. G. 
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Painting and the Theatre 


STARK YOUNG 


HESE brief notes about painting and the 

theatre art are not about that side of the 
theatre that may borrow from pictures or re- 
produce them. It is more than obvious that 
costumes and scenery may be done in imitation 
of divers paintings, and that some of the finest 
stage efforts are largely pictures brought into 
the world of footlights. This applies, of course, 
not only to the decor but to the acting. The 
actor’s postures, the pattern of the stage move- 
ment that he creates, may draw on paintings 
for their visual delineation. It is equally true 
that painting can draw on the theatre for the 
same benefits. In such cases the subject to be 
discussed would be theatre painting instead of 
painting and the theatre. 

Nor shall I intend a listing of those parallels 
among the arts, some fairly definite and some 
quite foolish, which people are often so prone 
to. A famous example, though it remains en- 
tirely within the one art of the drama, is to 
speak of Goldoni as the Moliére of Italy. I read 
an article once long ago in which Pinero was 
called the Velasquez of the drama. We could 
cite many such ventures into parallels among 
the two arts of painting and the theatre. It is 
a line of comparison not unlike that other 
familiar discussion as to sounds in terms of 
colors, a certain sound as red, another as blue, 
et cetera, though clearly this latter discussion 
is vaguer as to its bases of comparison. 

Such an interpretative method as this of 
parallels may have its uses, in that various 
qualities and values may thus be more easily 
apparent. On the other hand it can easily be 
most distracting and wasteful. ‘The sound-color 
parallels may be entertaining and harmless, 
since you watch your sensations when you 
engage in this symposium of two mediums; the 
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value of the experience will depend on the 
person engaged. To call Goldoni the Moliére 
of Italy merely confuses the issue. Both derive 
from the Italian commedia dell’ arte, with its 
clear characters and complicated plots, and 
both write of people in our prose daily life, 
But after that obvious point the matter essen- 
tially ends. Moliére has a great social mind, 
very French, cold, lucid, gracious, ordered, 
and with a central tragic element implicit. 
Goldoni has his wisdom too; but it is an Italian, 
a Venetian, wisdom, based not so much on any 
social conception as on sweetness, goodness 
and a sense of life to be enjoyed — with Gol- 
doni it is all sunlit chance, men either hit it or 
miss it. You may enjoy your comparison but 
it makes largely for confusion; you are the 
loser, not Moliére or Goldoni. 

The idea behind the parallel of Pinero and 
Velasquez was evidently that they were both 
realists. Among the great painters Velasquez is 
one of the very few who was a born draughts- 
man, whereas the best that Pinero could do 
was to take down a few cliché notes from life 
as it passed him by. Bracketing the two to- 
gether throws no light on Pinero, it merely 
emphasizes his third-rateness. Swinburne’s 
celebrated remark that Collins’ ‘Ode to Eve- 
ning’ might have been signed by Corot at the 
very most implies the poetic evening hour; and 
the next moment your mind has left the beau- 
ties of both Corot and Collins and is busy not 
with the similarity but with the difference — 
Corot with his romantic mistiness, and Collins 
with his mass of classical details, clear and 
complete in themselves, assembled toward a 
semi-romantic end. What Swinburne said, 
then, is mostly effective tosh. If I have stayed 
on this whole point unduly it is largely because 
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any discussion of painting and the theatre art 
is apt to go off on this tack, fruitful or fruitless 
as the case may be. 

What these notes are really concerned with 
is content in art. A picture consists of the con- 
tent (or idea), and the style that conveys it and 
is its inevitable body. The style appears 
through line, color and the medium of pigment 
employed. The theatre art by the same token 
consists of the content and the style, which ap- 
pears in the elements of drama, decor, acting 
and directing. These remarks, too self-evident 
to enumerate, of course, are made only to 
bring us to the matter of content, which is the 
central and identical aspect of both these arts. 
It is the idea, the breath, the essence, or what- 
ever term you may choose to call it, from which 
appears the form (inseparable from it) of the 
work of art. The two most important elements 
in a work of either painting or theatre art are 
thus the content and the style capable of ex- 
pressing it. The manner in which these two 
arts may coincide I have already spoken of: a 
reproduction or kinship of effect through cer- 
tain visual means of expression. But this coin- 
cidence, though it can be very stirring, is sim- 
ple as compared to that of the content, which, 
as I have said, in both the theatre art and 
painting is basic, ideal and identical. The 
theatre may, therefore, enter into its most pro- 
found relation to painting by absorbing the 
content. 

This means essentially an extension in cul- 
ture. It is not only their genius in actors like 
Duse and Chaplin that sets them apart; it is 
also, however varied in the two of them, their 
culture. It is not only Shakespeare’s genius but 
also his culture in the very deepest sense of 
the word that sets him apart from Galsworthy. 
Evidently I seem to be saying that the theatre 
art can increase its culture through going to the 
painting art, and that is what I am saying. 
(In their special spheres the same holds true, 
obviously, for music and poetry in relation to 
the theatre.) 
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Milton’s ‘Lycidas,’ to take for a moment an 
instance outside the theatre, always presents 
difficulties for many readers: they are troubled 
by the fact that it is not in sad memory of a 
friend closely loved and mourned by the poet, 
by the pattern of motifs, advancing and return- 
ing as it were, and by the elaborate elegance 
of the allusions. To my mind nothing illumi- 
nates this whole problem so well as a knowl- 
edge of the Medici tombs, where Michelangelo 
exhibits the same detached elegy of mourning 
and, though in a much greater fashion, the 
same methods and motifs and allusions. The 
Medici tombs relate to the painting in the 
Sistine Chapel. And this would all apply to the 
theatre art when it comes to a production of 
Milton’s Samson Agonistes. 

The Japanese No plays, which derive from 
China, are fifty percent incomprehensible, 
beautiful as they are, without some knowledge 
of Chinese painting — the combination of con- 
trolled dynamic violence with repose, the si- 
lences, the delicate indication of universal 
emotions, the tender gradations and so on. 

A genuine reading of Rubens, with his inex- 
haustible baroque method, his immense fa- 
cility, his full, rich attraction toward the an- 
tique classic, his princely leanings, and under- 
neath all this his great personal refinement, can 
help us toward many matters in Shakespeare 
that in our time are lost to us, especially and 
overwhelmingly in the theatre. In the theatre 
only about forty percent of Shakespeare’s 
quality is apparent. On the other hand there 
are many combinations in Shakespeare’s lines, 
and various scenes — the scene of the grave- 
diggers and Ophelia’s burial, for instance, or 
various scenes in King Lear — that cannot but 
remain half impossible without some knowl- 
edge of Gothic art, with its combination of the 
grotesque, the sublime and the intense. 

If I were producing a play of Zola’s, I would 
study my Courbet. Not that Courbet and Zola 
show the same sort of realism, and if they did 
that would not necessarily be of use to me. 
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What I should try to learn would be how to 
give a certain richness of texture, as it were, to 
reality, how to contrive the natural effect with 
genuine drawing, how to create an elusive 
sense of style in the sheer execution of what is 
to be created. 

Or to take one of Maeterlinck’s plays, Pelléas 
et Mélisande, for example. Obviously the sym- 
bolist poets, the mystics and the Gothic legends 
and allegories are the background of such 
theatre; but Gothic painting, with its graphic 
unreality, and the Impressionists, with their 
vague decisiveness, are an excellent light on the 
special quality to be discovered. 


I have mentioned enough particular in- 
stances, but before going on want to point out 
a special resource that the theatre art may find 
in painting. It is in the matter of stylization. 
Stylization is not rarely sought after in the 
theatre, but distinguished stylization is funda- 
mentally elusive and difficult, and is not often 
achieved. Such theatre efforts usually end by 
being some mere elimination of the natural, or 
by being mere cooked-up patterns without 
style, imagination or significance. The essential 
quality in which stylization truly consists is 
subtle and impalpable. A very considerable 
section of the theatre art shares with painting 
one and the same relation to objective reality; 
and in a painting the comparative degree of 
stylization that has been achieved is presented 
directly to the eye and can be seen directly and 
more or less immediately. In the case of music, 
architecture and literature, the stylization can 
be approached only more inwardly and in- 
directly. 

We come now to a more general and still 
more fundamental point in this relation be- 
tween painting and the theatre art: the matter 
of conceptions, our conceptions of what may be 
termed attributes, ideas, essences. It is clear 
that all content, all culture, that we bring to 
an art goes finally back to our conceptions and 
is qualified by them. Conception does not 
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imply opinion. Many opinions in drama and 
many dramas of opinion for lack of worth- 
while conceptions behind them are worthless 
and idle. Say, then, you are a dramatist writing 
a play, or an actor creating a role, or an artist 
creating a design for the decor, or a director 
assembling the play and the players into a 
whole that contains them all and yet is not any 
one of the single parts that compose it, as a 
flower contains its petals and yet is not any one 
of them or even all of them. The whole field 
of your conceptions is involved, since they 
make up the character of your mind and 
quality; but particular conceptions will be 
drawn upon according to the particular thing 
to be created. 

What, then, is your conception of the beau- 
tiful, of love, of bravery, of generosity? What 
is your conception of magnificence, or tender- 
ness? What is your conception of the sublime, 
the austere, the simple: of graciousness, sym- 
pathy, pride, scorn? The list could be carried 
on and on, but the point is clear, just as it is 
clear that its opposite is implied with each 
attribute. Your conceptions develop, of course, 
from your own nature, from your living, your 
human contacts, your cultivation in all forms 
of learning, in religion and in the arts. And 
the poverty of our Broadway theatre today is a 
part of a larger poverty in such development. 

The productivity and characteristic quality 
that our theatre manifests is salable but largely 
devoid of any real content, of any shadow and 
light and of any of the fruits that mature ex- 
perience is supposed to provide. Our theatre 
has a strange gift for progressing from ado- 
lescent pains and merriment to smart sterility 
and a morning-after taste, bilious with disil- 
lusion, impatient and infertile — the lack of 
fertility is the most serious part of it. Behind 
that lack is an essential poverty of conceptions, 
or, if you like, of culture. 

When we turn to qualities we have the 
painters. When we turn to tenderness, for exam- 
ple, there is Fra Angelico, so gentle in his 
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heart, so pure in his soul, and so distant from 
the madding world; and there are Mino da 
Fiesole, Desiderio da Settignano and Ros- 
sellino — sculptors but strangely identical with 
the painters of their epoch. How many there 
are whose works exemplify and illustrate the 
minds and qualities of men! The elevated ten- 
sion of Tintoretto is in itself a university of the 
spirit almost. The eighteenth-century, if some- 
what thin, abundance of Tiepolo, as in the 
Cleopatra series, not quite salted with the pas- 
sion of Shakespeare’s version but vivid, free 
and ardently decorative, is ready to the de- 
signer’s hand. If you were told that Poussin 
has completely satisfied many of the French 
as classical, the wonder might be yours; but the 
fact remains that classical he is for the French 
and in the sense that they inherit and best un- 
derstand. He remains a fine approach to 
Racine, and there are thousands of Frenchmen 
to whom Racine is still close to the exquisite 
penetration of their lives and of emotional 
forms that are classical, universal and subtle. 

For vitality and serene and luminous har- 
mony we have Titian; and there is the flame 
and distinguished personal elegance of El 
Greco; and the almost disconcerting mingling 
of brutal realism and rapture that so much 
Spanish painting exhibits. Rembrandt can 
show without due insistence what an unbroken 
mood, sombre, brooding and intense, can be. 
Botticelli expresses clearly and simply the neo- 
Platonic idea, the idea of our life as it moves 
from the actual to the ideal, from the becoming 
to the being, from the momentary to the ulti- 
mate. David, Napoleon’s court painter, can 
represent that cold and unflinching treatment 
that renders the imperial idea. 

The rights and wrongs of the Romantic 
movement are in Delacroix, with his heroic 
virtues and drab shortcomings, and are a com- 
mentary on Byron’s ‘Cain’ and ‘Manfred.’ 
Piero della Francesca is one long delineation 
of purity in art, austere and true, with all the 
high conscience of mathematics. There is 
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Albrecht Diirer’s odd mixture of genius and 
Teutonic lack of distinction — the thing that 
made Titian say, after Diirer’s Venetian stay, 
that he would have been a great artist if he 
had been an Italian. We have the robustness 
and wide style in even the most casual of Frans 
Hals’ treatments of a subject; the almost 
ecstasy, as it were, of right reality in Vermeer; 
the poetry of bread in Chardin. There is the 
baffling irony alongside the dazzling execution 
of Magnasco. On vast walls covered by Sig- 
norelli, Raphael, Luca Giordano or Gozzoli 
the detail in relation to the whole impression 
has been exemplified, though these paintings 
are scarcely more useful sometimes than the 
bad paintings from which we learn what not 
to do. Much can be learned from Watteau, 
who added the world of dreams, or death, to 
the Venetian splendor, a way of life that was 
more and more impossible even for the Vene- 
tians, though for a time they painted its beau- 
tiful, rich fancy and monumental vitality. 

Cézanne’s work, studied in the light of his 
wonderful saying — that he was a primitive 
in the style of painting he strove for — is full 
of meat for any theatre artist who means to be 
an innovator. The eclectic method, with its 
virtues and limitations, is well exhibited in Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. For the social record, 
painted with alertness and fertile genius, we 
have Hogarth. We have Eakins’ handling of a 
subject seen in the broad American daylight 
but made exciting and solid. 


The list of painters in whom divers qualities 
are to be found is endless, but the basic point 
in all our talk of them is that what we can get 
from them increases the range and depth and 
blessed variation of our living. From painting 
— as from other arts, of course — we can feed 
our minds and souls, give form and pressure 
to our culture and thus extend the source from 
which to draw for the art, whatever it is, that 
we practice — in this case the theatre art. And 
as for painting we may posit a further ad- 
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vantage: the conceptions we may have are ex- 
pressed in all the arts, just as they are expressed 
in our living conduct, but in painting the very 
image of some conception may be bodied 
forth, presented in visual terms. It is as if cir- 
cularity were — and as it is, in fact — pre- 
sented in a wheel. This does not mean, of 
course, that the conception is thereby more 
completely expressed than it could be in some 
other art medium, but does mean that it is ex- 
pressed in a manner that fits readily into our 
habits — we see and believe. 


The whole line of thought in these notes has 
been leading to one thing, which is the artist 
per se, as distinguished from the particular art 
practiced. There is the actor, the singer, the 
painter and so on, according to the art that he 
follows; but behind each one in every case is 
the artist. The channel by which Duse, for 
example, was conveyed to us turned out to be 
acting. By inheritance — her father and her 
grandfather — and by a hard school of experi- 
ence, she became an actress, an actress of great 
technical equipment, strict discipline and a 
certain almost terrible integrity. But despite 
this greatness in acting, Duse’s impression was 
something else again. People went on talking 
about her acting, but her final impression on 
the world was really that of the artist. It was 
the person, the human spirit, the vivid life 
behind all the facade of performance that 
stirred and blessed the vast response to her, 
and that made people rise in their seats with 
the sense of something they had never seen in 
the theatre before. For reasons not clear even 
to themselves they wished to defend her; and 
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so the impact of her, the legend of what js 
beautiful, tragic, undying and the very seal of 
the inner, private life of the human soul 
spread over the world. In the history of acting 
so far as I know, it was a unique impression, g 
legend beyond our dreams, but gentle and 
human when you knew her, which means that 
fundamentally it was gentle and human in her 
art. 

I can remember the time I saw Duse after 
her return, largely because of the loss of her 
fortune in the first World War, to the stage. 
The play was Cosi Sia, a piece whose weakneg* 
she knew as well as anybody but which suited 
the special requirements of her age and pur. 
poses. The story was that of a woman who 
vowed a great sacrifice of passion: she would 
give up her lover if her dying child’s life might 
be spared. I can remember Duse sitting there 
with her back to the audience, leaning over 
the child’s cradle. You saw only her back, her 
shoulders, the inclination of her body. But the 
spell of that moment filled the theatre with 
breathless response. I remember knowing at 
the moment that what we saw then on the 
stage was by no means the whole of it. Duse 
was a great frequenter of museums, listener 
to music, reader of poetry. I knew enough of 
Florentine painting and sculpture, with its 
precision and deep poetry, to know that in this 
moment of Duse’s there was an intensity, 4 
concentration, a simplification and a unity, 
that exist in art generally, when art is truly 
perceived, but that are not always expressed, 
not by any means. Art has something in it both 
titanic and virginal. It is the great unity with- 
in a work of art that is the miracle. 
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IDOMENEO. Richard Rvchtarik’s models of two of the settings he created 
for the Mozart opera, written in 1780 but performed for the first time in 
America this summer by the Berkshire Music Center in Tanglewood. 























FASHION IN THE FILMS 


Costumes hy Ce f Beaton 
AN IDEAL HUSBAND 


[he allied arts of the theatre, with which this 
issue Of THEATRE ARTS is concerned, have a 
representative in these designs by the noted 
English artist and photographer for Sir Alex- 
ander Korda’s picturization of the Oscar Wilde 
play. Above are two gowns for Lady Chiltern, 
played by Diana Wynyard, and at the left is a 
gown designed for Lady Markby, in the person 
of Constance Collier. Mr. Beaton’s costume 
sketches for Anna Aarenina, which is being 
filmed in England with Vivien Leigh, will be 
published in a future issue. 


Music for the Films 


DARIUS MILHAUD 


VERY musical work must be given by its 
E composer a style, a proportion and a so- 
nority of its own. Some works are concerned 
only with purely musical problems. A sym- 
phony, a piece of chamber music and a con- 
certo require different kinds of treatment in 
their outward presentation but the proportion, 
structure and style in all three are alike in that 
they are musical, and only musical, considera- 
tions. The world of sound alone is involved. 

In the case of a song the problem is different. 
There are words, a certain mood, a sentimental 
solution, which build a frame into which the 
music comes, and into which it must fit. Of 
course a song is not an improvisation or a 
rhapsodic commentary on the text; the music 
retains its own rights, but these must now 
parallel the requirements of the words. In 
other words, the music of a song is built to fol- 
low a pattern already defined by the text. 
The music becomes an interpretation, because 
it collaborates with the art of poetry. 

In opera, the interpretative function of the 
music extends further still. The words are dra- 
matic in character. In one type of opera the 
music follows the drama by means of a sym- 
phonic construction paralleling the libretto; 
in another type, the music consists of a series 
of airs, duets, ensembles and choruses, linked 
in a sequence in which the lyrical element is 
combined with the dramatic. 

In ballet the problem is again different, for 
there are no words to follow. Sometimes the 
composer works from a scenario, sometimes 
merely from a specified series of dance forms; 
but always the idea of the dance must be pres- 
ent in the mind of the musician. The musical 
pieces (pas de deux, soli, variations, ensembles 
and the like) must be constructed to fit the po- 


tentialities and the artistic plan of the choreog- 
rapher. Ballet music is a sort of musical illus- 
tration, perhaps somewhat similar to the sym- 
phonic poems of program music but with the 
rhythmic element kept always very definite for 
the purposes of the dancers. 

In film music the problem is still more 
widely different, since many more elements 
are involved. Film music is at the same time 
both accessory and indispensable. It is ac- 
cessory because the music is a minor part of 
the work. It is less important than the dia- 
logue; even the noises are more important than 
the music. Yet it is indispensable, for even 
when the music remains nearly inaudible in 
the background it is as necessary to emphasize 
the sentiment of a scene as appropriate light- 
ing. In this article I shall discuss the music 
from this point of view — as a mood, an addi- 
tion to the emotional or sentimental or dra- 
matic situation in a moving picture. 

I do not think it is necessary to discuss the 
kind of motion-picture music that arises as a 
necessity from what you see on the screen — 
a military band marching though the streets 
of a town; a dance orchestra at a party in a 
story set in the nineteenth century; a jazz band 
in a bar in a contemporary story. Here the 
music is direct, exact. 

But what the film people call background 
music is much more difficult to handle. First 
of all the composer should be given more re- 
sponsibility than he now has. In principle, 
when the film is first mapped out, the director 
and producer ask the musician to help them 
decide where there shall be music. Often 
everybody agrees. But if the composer thinks 
that music is necessary in a certain place and 
the director is not sure that music should be 
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there, the composer loses. And if the composer 
and the director agree but the producer dis- 
agrees, the producer wins. 

Writing music for films is a good discipline 
and a lesson in humility. The musician must 
accept the fact that he will have to write an 
important score which he will probably not 
be able to use except in conjunction with the 
film. To the composer this may seem a waste 
of an enormous amount of material which 
might otherwise have been used for concert 
purposes. The music must be conceived in so 
close a relation to the needs of the picture that 
it does not make sense when it is taken away 
from the picture. The cinema obliges the com- 
poser to write very short pieces, sometimes just 
a few bars, which are needed to create a mood 
or help in a ‘dissolve’ between different scenes. 
Sometimes the composer has a chance to write 
longer pieces for a picture, but these are 
generally tied to a certain scene in which the 
dramatic evolution does not allow a formal 
musical construction. The timing, specified in 
advance, is also an element which requires 
restraint on the part of the composer or in- 
fluences the possibilities in developing a mu- 
sical idea. So much for discipline! 

The composer also has to take the dialogue 
into consideration. The music must remain 
modest; it must never seem to fight with the 
lines. When dialogue is going on, not only must 
the musical material be written carefully but 
also the orchestration. Only when the dialogue 
stops can the music “come out.’ For this reason 
it is necessary to write the score after the film 
has been more or less definitively cut, and to 
have in addition to the timing of each piece 
the place of the dialogue and of the noises. 
If all these obligations can be foreseen, a great 
deal of time will be saved during the delicate 
process of dubbing. So much for humility! 

The music must be extremely simple. It is 
destined for immense audiences, and directness 
helps to make it understandable. In such spots 
as the title music and the end of the film, tradi- 
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tion generally requires powerful music and a 
full orchestra. But in the background music, 
small groups of solo instruments are much 
more effective for the microphone than a full 
orchestra. A score can be simple and direct, 
and yet keep the personality of its composer, 
This is why it is so important for the composer 
to orchestrate his own score, instead of leaving 
the task to studio orchestrators who will give 
a kind of ‘standard’ sound to the score. 

The composer must also have great flexi- 
bility, for during the period when he is writing 
the score timing may change, sequences may 
disappear or reappear and music may be 
added or suppressed. After the music has been 
recorded he must still be ready to make 
further changes — sometimes to write another 
piece if what he has written seems too impor- 
tant. Experience frequently shows that an ex- 
cellent page of music seems to fight with the 
dialogue to such an extent that the purposes 
of the picture are better served when it is re- 
placed by another page of less musical value. 

In recording a score a great problem is en- 
countered in the dubbing, or mixing. Here the 
composer should collaborate closely with the 
sound engineers. Sometimes many sound tracks 
have to be combined: dialogue; the natural 
noises arising from the action (like steps); other 
noises (rain, thunder, animal screams, a car or 
a train arriving); and the musical score. It 
is a delicate matter to give the exact value to 
all these elements. ‘The composer should be on 
hand during the process. Sometimes postpon- 
ing the barking of a dog until one second later 
allows a change of harmony in the music to be 
heard instead of being spoiled. 

These considerations for the composer are 
the same everywhere motion pictures are 
made. I have written scores for pictures in 
Paris, Berlin, London and Zurich, and now 
finally one in Hollywood, and everywhere I 
have encountered the same technical problems. 

In Hollywood I was fortunate to be asked to 
write a score for a film based on a French 


novel, de Maupassant’s Bel Ami. I had not done 
any film work since 1939 in Paris and was 
happy to come back to this kind of musical ac- 
tivity. It has been particularly interesting be- 
cause I found a sensitive and understanding 
collaborator in Albert Lewin, the director, 
whose ideas on music were always just and 
logical. I was permitted to orchestrate my own 
score, to conduct it for recording and to work 
with Mr. Lewin and the sound technicians on 
the mixing. Every note sounds as I wished it 
to, and for this I shall always be grateful to 
Mr. Lewin and the producer. 

Recently in Paris a new school called 
L’Ecole des Hautes Etudes du Cinéma was 
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established under government subsidy, where 
students may take courses designed to equip 
them for producing, directing or acting (see 
THEATRE ARTS, May 1947). Courses are also 
given in the techniques of speaking and singing 
into the microphone. More important from 
the point of view of the musician, however, are 
the courses which teach music and orchestral 
score-reading to sound engineers, and the 
courses which offer information about elec- 
tricity and sound equipment to composers. 
Such a curriculum should produce closer co- 
operation between engineers and musicians, 
and should lead to constantly improving musi- 
cal results in the films. 


A Principle of Unity in the Theatre 


PAUL D’ESTOURNELLES 


HE THEATRE (taken here in the sense of 
eens art) calls into being every po- 
tential form ready to bear the disturbance of 
an action. 

The ancients, being star-gazers and there- 
fore quite at home with the apparent paradox 
offered by moving objects which do not move, 
conceived, for the theatre, those ‘persons’ 
which were masks (as the origin of the word 
persona proves) and whose intensity of passion 
was fixed, forever it would seem, into the 
shape of an immovable appearance hiding the 
living restlessness of the actor in the flesh. 

In this fashion, a most important relation 
was created between the divine Word, or 
Logos, and the projected sound-image of an 
action. From this relation, establishing the 
theatre on the basis of an art, all the other 
relations could spring to the support of the 
edifice. 

We might now remember, in order to 
follow more closely the initial momentum lead- 


ing to the birth of related functions, that the 
creation of masks is of an order akin to the art 
of the embalmer’s. ‘The embalmers of Egypt, 
faithfully recapturing the features and the 
physical appearance of the dead, already were 
prompted by the spirit of imitation. But some- 
where back of the curtain, back of the most 
perfect imitation of the bodily shape of the 
dead, is the mystery, the momentum sprung 
from life and capable of becoming a spirit 
in action. 

Is it not in this fashion that Iphigenia 
‘acted,’ dead, upon Clytemnestra and Aga- 
memnon, and that Agamemnon, dead, acted 
upon Orestes? Was it not an ‘awful mask’ that 
Cassandra (the only one who could answer our 
question) saw? 

We know, thanks to Plutarch — an officer of 
the Delphic priesthood and a Dionysian mystic 
— that the old religions are dialects of one and 
the same language of the spirit. And we are 
more and more conscious of the fact that the 
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stars which were called eternal were not 
‘gods’ in the polytheistic sense to the initiated 
but were interpreters of the one divine Power, 
the Logos making itself known in various 
related ways. When we understand this, we 
realize that the zodiac signs, for instance, were 
actors interpreting the Logos and the zodiac 
path in the heavens was the first stage where 
the mysteries were, to use a modern term, pro- 
duced. 

To deny the cosmic parentage of drama is 
an impossibility to anyone who, either by 
chance or by studious intention, has come 
across the calendar festivals of ancient times. 
There is, for instance, evidence from Assyrian 
times of the dramatic celebration of victory 
over winter. Gayet found in a woman’s grave 
in upper Egypt a marionette theatre, shaped 
like a canoe and made of wood and sheet 
copper, upon which were represented scenes 
from the life of Osiris. 

‘I arranged,’ says a high priest in the feasts 
of Osiris, ‘the procession of Wet-wanet when 
he went out to meet his father Osiris. I beat 
back those who pressed against the barge of 
Neschemet, and overthrew the enemies of 
Osiris. I supplied the barge named “He- 
appears-in-truth” with a cabin and fitted it 
up with its beautiful decorations, so that the 
Lord might resort to the States of Peker.’ 

Stage directions of this sort, in which the 
relation between the drama and its component 
parts appears as a matter of course, reveal the 
principle of unity (in this case Osiris) derived 
from an interpretation of the cosmos. 

Centuries later, in Greece, Aeschylus, also 
an initiate to the mysteries of Eleusis, uses the 
trilogy to establish the time-space relation his 
cosmic drama called for. There is, in Aeschy- 
lus, an overwhelming sequence of dynamic 
relations in which all related arts have no 
choice but to function: starting from the poetic 
word, uttered through the mask, there springs 
out the architecture of a palace —a palace 
linked to the stars by an old watchman who in 
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turn links stars and Hell with the people and 
earth. All this happens within the first fifty 
lines of the opening of the Orestes trilogy. A 
necessity for perpetual relation is thus created 
— the inner necessity of the drama — as po- 
tent on the level of the microcosm as is the 
necessity springing from ‘Zeus, wherever Thou 
might be. . .’ on the level of the macrocosm. 

The very life of the drama depends, then, 
on the initial momentum, the strength of 
which has to be sufficient to create the desired 
correlation while the play lasts. Such a mo- 
mentum, however, can spring only from the 
power of the Logos translating itself into ac- 
tion. 

This need for a dynamic momentum ex- 
plains why so much importance has been 
given in recent years to staging and directing. 
The poetic momentum of the word being still- 
born in most modern plays, directing becomes 
the next best correlating agent. 

The most competent directors of our time 
are indeed conscious of this situation, and find 
it almost impossible to discover modern plays 
which can lend themselves to a true fusion of 
the arts: a fusion in which the nondramatic 
arts become inconspicuously blended with the 
coherent whole, and can therefore properly 
accomplish their related action. 

Individual reactions of a few artists of our 
time against the disintegration of the heritage 
of poetic drama constitute the only hope for a 
resurrection of the great invisible relation of the 
arts within the Logos; but few artists seem to 
realize that the point is not to write or inter- 
pret or direct such-and-such a play in such- 
and-such a fashion but to find a new way to 
embalm the dead; that is, to imitate pre- 
cisely what our times forbid us to imitate: a 
complete human being, quite dead, dead as a 
still-life, but masked with terrific powers for 
tomorrow. 

Now this kind of imitation is hardly possible, 
if only because modern man is in such a hurry 
to die that he dies constantly in his daily life 
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and cannot ever be fixed as a bona fide corpse 
in which the life of tomorrow could be poured. 
Yet precisely because of the challenge offered 
by the apparent impossibility of attaining a 
true imitative synthesis, the real artist is at 
home. Some accident might happen, some- 
thing on the order of a Joycean thunderclap, 
after which the principle of unity in the Logos 
might again act as a magnet attracting ir- 
resistibly those life-giving parts without which 
no action can realize itself upon the stage. 

In other words, the related arts are not 
music, dance, painting or architecture as such. 
These parts exist only by virtue of their rela- 
tion to a principle transcending the processes 
in which the modern mind is likely to be en- 
grossed. 

A poet like Racine, living at the decline of 
an age and trying the impossible, wrote plays 
with tension and with light. Never before had 
one seen the world of passion through the 
shape of a diamond, and never has one so seen 
it since. Untranslatable from French into any 
other language, Racine’s drama relies on the 
most elusive of all the related arts — the in- 
flection of a given language, forever deprived 
of a passport. This of course is not true of 
Racine alone, but it is quite clear in the case of 
Racine’s dramatic concept of the spoken word. 

The theatre, however, is much older than 
Racine and very much older than the twen- 
tieth-century homo sapiens; and the theatre 
may well take a cruel but most effective re- 
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venge upon its modern hollowness by suddenly 
reminding us of its ancient alliance with the 
cosmos and with the Logos. 

There is a theatre when a stage serves to 
reflect light and sound from the macrocosm to 
our earth (the microcosm) and when voices 
are heard, music of the spheres, prophetic 
sounds, poetic inflection, through the medium 
of universal symbols called actors. 

Men, as such, are audience. By becoming 
authors and actors instead of poets and masks 
men have made of the stage a fragment of an 
audience, thereby killing the theatre. This is 
why there is no relation possible today be- 
tween the arts and the theatre. There is no 
theatre. 

The fact that the theatre is dead does not 
mean that the great mystery of correspondences 
and echoes and reflections is not as potent as 
ever. It is played offstage. In the theatre of to- 
day audience-listeners applaud photographic 
talking replicas of themselves on the stage; 
but offstage the combat of the dragon against 
dawn (with the related arts born out of human 
misery, human courage, hateful iucidity and 
loving blindness) goes on and grows. 

Offstage is the mask; back of the mask is 
the Great Interpreter and vessel of allegories 
from which tomorrow’s theatre suddenly will 
be born. Offstage are the city noises, related 
with neon and starlight and even with the 
invisible enemy and the glorious ally — the 
silence of the dead. 





Hugo on the Aim of Art 


HE STAGE is an optical point. Everything that exists in the world — in history, in 
Tite. in man — should be and can be reflected therein, but under the magic wand of 
art. Art turns the leaves of the ages, of nature, clothes the whole with a form at once 
poetical and natural, and imparts to it that vitality of truth and brilliancy which gives 
birth to illusion, that prestige of reality which arouses the enthusiasm of the spectator, 
and of the poet first of all, for the poet is sincere. Thus the aim of art is almost divine: 
to bring to life again if it is writing history, to create if it is writing poetry. 


—From the Preface to Cromwell, 1627. 
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Words for Music 


Confesstons of a Librettist 


JOHN COULTER 


— YEARS ago I should have been the last 
to say anything about what happens to 
words when they are set to music. But in the 
meantime I have had the enlightening experi- 
ence of writing the books of two operas: a short 
one for radio and concert performance only, 
Transit Through Fire; and a full-length one, also 
to be staged, Deirdre of the Sorrows. Both were 
set to music by Healey Willan; both were com- 
missioned by the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration and were broadcast throughout the 
Dominion and to other parts of the world. In 
consequence I have had the hardihood to form 
some opinions on this subject, opinions with 
which musician friends do not all agree. 
Though I love music and am moved and ex- 
hilarated by it, I have had only the most rudi- 
mentary musical education. Indeed I came to 
the writing of these two books for operas 
powerfully prejudiced against opera as an art. 
I thought it no art at all, or at best a grotesque 
hybrid of the arts, the great mongrel: mongrel 
music, mongrel drama, mongrel ballet, mon- 
grel everything of the theatre. It seemed to 
me that if words had anything to say they 
should be allowed to say it simply and plainly, 
instead of having it distended into something 
else by the impertinent addition of music, 
and that, similarly, music should be allowed 
to speak freely in its own language, instead 
of being forced to go stuttering along in cum- 
bersome double harness with an irrelevant 
running commentary of words. And when to 
these annoying considerations were added 
what seemed to me the incredible imbecilities 
of strutting, gesturing, posturing, the puff-and- 
stagger routines that pass on the operatic stage 
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for the acting accompaniment to dramatic 
singing, I thought that everybody concerned 
ought surely to be quarantined for observation. 

But all of us — writers, actors, directors and 
playgoers — are becoming more and more 
aware that the spoken word of contemporary 
stage dialogue is no longer adequate to the 
needs of our day in the theatre. The deep 
ground-swell of feeling stirred by the emotional 
stresses of these turbulent years cannot be re- 
flected on the stage in terms of naturalistic 
dialogue. The virtue of such dialogue lies in 
its close approximation to actual conversation, 
What is now needed is not simulated conversa- 
tion but the depth and range, the utterance at 
large, of dramatic poetry. Dramatists know 
this, but they have lost the tradition of dramatic 
poetry. 

If they are not able to lift the impoverished 
convention of naturalistic dialogue to the 
level of dramatic poetry, is there, after all, 
an alternative? Failing poetry that actors can 
speak on the stage and that audiences will pack 
the theatre to hear, is the alternative of words 
and music an acceptable one? May not com- 
posers add to words the enhanced dimension, 
the color and richness and depth of poetry, 
or an acceptable substitute for it? If we cannot 
have dramatic poetry in the theatre, we can 
have opera and comic opera and the farce- 
opera of the musicals. Today dramatic poetry 
languishes in England, as in America, but 
England has at last a true native opera: the 
theatres are packed for Peter Grimes and The 
Rape of Lucretia. And America has experi- 
mented with Menotti’s The Medium, a work 
knowingly and skilfully designed for Broadway. 
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Can there be a perfect matching of libretto 
and music? Are the words and music ever 
identical in imaginative content? I doubt it. 
It will not do to say that the ideal is the work 
of author-composer-director in one person, be- 
cause it would be most extraordinary if any 
one person were equally gifted in each of the 
three arts. Menotti wrote, composed and di- 
rected The Medium. His versatility is amazing, 
and yet he might have been wiser to leave 
libretto and direction — as he so successfully 
left the stage design — to others. A subtler 
portrayal, for instance, of the psychological 
breakdown of the medium, Madame Flora, 
could have been achieved had the direction 
provided a style of acting more appropriate to 
modern insights and to modern ideas of dra- 
matic singing. And in the libretto, though the 
melodramatic material was sure-fire operatic 
stuff in a well-constructed plot, yet some ut- 
terly flat and banal words frequently made 
the music sound a ridiculous and irrelevant 
vehicle in which to convey them. 

My own particular interest in all this arises 
from my practical problem in writing Deirdre 
of the Sorrows. Having to provide a libretto, 
and having had no experience of collaboration 
with a composer, I had to consider the ques- 
tion of how a piece of dramatic writing is 
modified when the dramatist knows that his 
words are not to be spoken but set to music 
and sung. His problem seems at first to be no 
longer solely a literary problem — that of 
saying in words all that he is impelled to say 
on the theme. Much must be left to the com- 
poser. But how much? What part of the whole? 

I have already written about this difficulty 
in the preface to the published libretto of 
Deirdre of the Sorrows: 

‘As I wrote the story many doubts assailed 
me. I wondered to what extent, if at all, liter- 
ary and musical composition can unite as 
true complementaries, so that by interfusion 
they enhance rather than diminish their sepa- 
rate values while creating a new, third value, 
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that of the operatic whole. . . Sometimes I 
have suspected that words for music should be 
no more than clues to the music, that it may be 
mistaken to attempt the full articulation of 
the theme in literary terms, since what then 
should be the need for music? In short, I have 
wondered whether the idiotic empty jingles 
which clutter the bottom of the literary garbage 
can are not the ideal of libretto-writing, after 
all.’ 

After attending rehearsals and the perform- 
ance of Deirdre of the Sorrows, and after listening 
attentively many times to recordings of it, I 
know now, as I did not know when I wrote the 
preface, that literary value in a libretto is 
important to the composer — but only while 
he is writing his music. In performance it is 
utterly lost in the surge of the music. Music 
cannot enhance the literary content of the 
words: literature can have only literary en- 
hancement. There is sometimes a near counter- 
part in music to a literary image, but once 
imbedded in music words have no other busi- 
ness or quality than as clues to the music. If 
the primary purpose is to leave the composer’s 
imagination free, is not the literary structure 
the better the sparser it is? Perhaps the jingle- 
libretto really is the ideal libretto, and yet, 
even as one says so, the phrase falters. For what 
of Hofmannsthal and Strauss? Or of Vaughan 
Williams setting every speech of Synge’s Riders 
to the Sea to music? 

My own experience with Healey Willan, my 
composer-collaborator, helped to clarify the 
solution for this dilemma. He listened to my 
dramatic scheme and then told me to go on and 
write it, just like that. Whatever I wrote, he 
said, he could set to music. When I asked if 
words for music were not a special sort of 
writing he said no, any words can be set to 
music; the telephone directory can be set to 
music. Here is an entry from the Manhattan 
directory: ‘THEATRE ARTS (a pub) 130 W 56. CI 
6-9492.’ Is there a musical counterpart of these 
words? If so, I argued, it surely has no musical 
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meaning; it can hardly be more than an en- 
largement of the pattern of sound in the 
spoken words. It will be the spoken words but 
in a different compass of pitch, rhythm, em- 
phasis. To this Willan agreed. He asked me to 
read aloud what I had written, and as I read he 
listened carefully, made some notes, occasion- 
ally asked me to reread a passage. Following 
these readings he wrote down the music in 
which what I had first spoken aloud was to be 
sung — the recitative of the operas. The elabo- 
rate orchestration of this recitative constituted 
his musical interpretation of, or substitute for, 
the poetic overtones of the words. 

We had one disagreement. I argued that 
when, in writing the libretto, I had at some 
points found the loose prose rhythms of the dia- 
logue tightening, because of tenser feeling, into 
the regular pulse of verse and stanza, there 
should be some corresponding musical change. 
There should be some variation from the irreg- 


ular, forward-flowing line of recitative. He 
did not agree — at least not to the extent of 
writing a tune which would be used succes- 
sively for each of the stanzas. Other musicians 
supported him. Upon which I, not being a 
musician, of course submitted. 

Perhaps in the end the ideal libretto may 
come into being when the poet and the com- 
poser go ahead without being hampered by too 
many thoughts of each other. For the poet, the 
power to write any words at all springs from 
an excitement about the theme generated in 
the literary imagination, and working outward 
toward expression in literature, not in music. 
When the dramatic poem is completed, the 
composer might construct a suitable libretto 
by making for his own purposes a choice of 
passages, or even a paraphrase of chosen pas- 
sages, from a work to whose entire range he has 
submitted and from whose literary art his own 
musical art has caught light and heat. 


To Jean Cocteau: 


Man of the Arts 


Spectacular somnambulist, you walk the roof of night 
Without fear of falling. You stand on your hands on a cornice 
Wet with the new enamel of the moon, and leap 
Head-first from the highest house to land 
Unharmed in the safety-net of poppies, — 

To plunder like a soundless bee your pure poems. 


Inspector of solitudes, how chaste and weightless in air 
And without armor you dare the Niagara of phantoms. 
Rock cannot crack nor water drown your flesh 
That has no need of breathing. Float, 
Spectacle of envy for birds and poets, 

Sing, sleeper, new dictionaries and deliriums. 
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Wanted: A Modern Laocoén 


CECIL SMITH 


ya lyric theatre is rapidly coming into 
being. The past season brought forth an 
unprecedented number of experiments — 
The Medium, The Rape of Lucretia, The Mother 
of Us All, Finian’s Rainbow, Brigadoon, Beggar’s 
Holiday, Street Scene, Facsimile, Cave of the Heart 
— with one common intention: All these stage 
pieces sought to find a fresh way of combining 
the arts of the theatre in a satisfactory synthesis. 
Each work, whether it started from the conven- 
tions of opera, of ballet or of musical comedy, 
sought to extend itself beyond the traditions 
of its medium, in order to strive toward a new 
kind of alliance among the corollary arts. 

The next few years will undoubtedly see 
further, and more daring, attempts to advance 
the lyric theatre. This is, indeed, the one most 
promising direction in which the contempo- 
rary theatre can go if it is to escape from the 
stagnant, smothering air which hovers over 
Broadway nowadays. As Paul d’Estournelles 
points out in another article in this issue, the 
quality of high poetic imagination is gone 
which once assured the theatre of vitality as a 
purely literary institution; and the confiden- 
tial whisperings of most of our actors do not 
even give a spurious elocutionary urgency to 
the words which are spoken in most plays. 
Increasingly music, dance, light, decor and 
costume are called in to strengthen a theatre 
whose words alone do not entitle it to survive. 

The emergence of this new lyric theatre 
finds us without adequate standards for critical 
appraisal of its products. The history of The 
Medium provides a case study. When the 
Menotti opera was first given at Columbia 
University, and a year later when it was re- 
staged by the Ballet Society, the music critics 
were summoned to sit in judgment. In May, 





when The Medium, now called a musical play, 
was brought to Broadway for a run, its for- 
tunes were entrusted to the drama critics. 
With only a few exceptions, the music critics 
were naive about its dramatic values and the 
drama critics were naive about its musical 
values. And although in the revised version 
Horace Armistead’s setting played as import- 
ant a role as either the music or the text and 
action, nobody was asked for a professional 
opinion of the visual aspects of the production. 
Nor, for that matter, were the dance critics 
given opportunity to comment upon Mr. 
Menotti’s failure, as stage director of his own 
work, to devise an idiom of movement which 
would avoid the incompatibility between Leo 
Coleman’s fluid pantomime and Marie Powers’ 
hackneyed road-company operatic clichés. 

The new lyric theatre, as it grows toward 
maturity, will resist increasingly any predis- 
position to view it exclusively in terms of any 
one of its contributing arts. It will thwart 
departmentalized criticism; a judge of the lyric 
theatre will need to employ criteria drawn 
from the various fields of drama, music, dance 
and art criticism if he is to form an estimate of 
the whole work and not merely of one of its 
parts. Moreover, these criteria must be so 
flexibly handled that they will apply to the 
great diversity of products of which the lyric 
theatre is capable. No neat package of opin- 
ions, no matter how catholic its selection from 
the surface of the several arts, will automatical- 
ly and appropriately fit both Brigadoon and 
Cave of the Heart. Yet a qualified critic of the 
lyric theatre should be able to find measure- 
ments suited to both. 

I cannot presume to suggest, in any practi- 
cal sense, just what the qualifications of such a 
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critic might be. As a preliminary venture 
toward their discovery, however, it may be 
useful to investigate the powers and the limits 
of the various arts which collaborate in the 
lyric theatre, and to explore the ways in which 
these arts may be brought harmoniously to- 
gether. 

There is, happily, a model for such an in- 
vestigation in Lessing’s celebrated eighteenth- 
century essay, Laocoén, or The Limits of Painting 
and Poetry. Struck by the frequency with which 
a single classical subject, such as the death of 
Laocoén and his sons in the coils of serpents, is 
represented both in poetry and in painting 
(Lessing uses the term painting to include 
both painting and sculpture), he compares 
and contrasts the narrative and visual arts in 
order to arrive at the fundamental distinction 
between them: 

‘My conclusion is this. If it is true that 
painting employs in its imitations quite other 
means or signs than poetry employs — figures 
and colors in space in the case of painting, 
articulate sounds in time in the case of poetry 
— then, since the signs used must have a defi- 
nite relation to the thing signified, it follows 
that signs arranged together side by side can 
express only subjects which, or the various 
parts of which, exist thus side by side, whilst 
signs which succeed each other can express 
only subjects which, or the various parts of 
which, succeed each other. 

‘Subjects which, or the various parts of 
which, exist side by side may be called bodies. 
Consequently, bodies with their visible proper- 
ties form the proper subjects of painting. 

‘Subjects which, or the various parts of 
which, succeed each other may in general be 
called actions. Consequently, actions form the 
proper subjects of poetry.’ ! 

And yet, this separation of the two arts does 
not leave them mutually exclusive. In many 
ways, Lessing indicates, painting and poetry 
occupy common ground, and stem from a 
common source: 
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‘The first who likened painting and poetry 
to each other must have been a man of delicate 
perception, who found that both arts affected 
him in a similar manner. Both, he realized, 
present to us appearance as reality, absent 
things as present; both deceive, and the deceit 
of either is pleasing. 

‘A second sought to penetrate to the essence 
of the pleasure, and discovered that in both it 
flows from one source. Beauty, the conception 
of which we at first derive from bodily objects, 
has general rules which can be applied to vari- 
ous things: to actions, to thoughts, as well as 
to forms. 

‘A third, who reflected on the value and the 
application of these general rules, observed 
that some of them were predominant rather in 
painting, others rather in poetry; that, there- 
fore, in the latter poetry could help out paint- 
ing, in the former painting help out poetry, 
with illustrations and examples. 

‘The first was the amateur; the second the 
philosopher; the third the critic. 

‘The two former could not easily make a 
false use of either their feeling or of their con- 
clusions. But in the remarks of the critic, on 
the other hand, almost everything depends on 
the justice of their application to the individual 
case; and, where there have been fifty witty to 
one clear-eyed critic, it would have been a 
miracle if this application had at all times been 
made with the circumspection needful to hold 
the balance true between the two arts.’! 


The balance which needs to be held true in 
the lyric theatre is more delicate still, for seven 
arts seek to come together on common ground: 
(1) Literature, or the spoken word (which an 
earlier generation could truthfully call poetry); 
(2) Music (with or without words); (3) Move- 
ment (dance and pantomime); (4) The graphic 
arts (painting and the representational aspects 
of sculpture); (5) Architecture (including the 


1 Translated by W. A. Steel: Everyman’s Library- 
E. P. Dutton. 
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architectural aspects of sculpture); (6) Cos- 
tume; (7) Light. (I do not include the tech- 
nique of acting, which is a form of rhetoric or 
elocution, combined with pantomime, rather 
than a fundamental art.) Any of these seven 
arts may, of course, exist by itself. But any 
or all may be called upon to contribute to the 
totality of a theatre work. 

When any of the seven arts is employed in 
the service of the theatre it may exercise either 
a dominant or a secondary function, depend- 
ing upon the particular work and context in 
which it is used. Poetry, obviously, is dominant 
in Hamlet. Music is dominant in J/ Trovatore, 
which could never have survived on the 
strength of its text. Movement dominates 
Pillar of Fire, to the extent that Schénberg’s 
otherwise completely self-reliant score is rele- 
gated to an ancillary position. Architecture 
dominates Street Scene, primarily a drama about 
a tenement house and only secondarily the 
story of the Maurrants. Light is inevitably 
dominant in any version of the Prometheus 
drama, or, more trivially, in a mystery play in 
which darkness leads to difficulty in identifying 
a malefactor. Painting is dominant in the 
version of the ballet, Camille, designed by Cecil 
Beaton. Costume is dominant in Bloomer Gul. 
Examples of the primary functioning of each 
of the arts could be multiplied. 

Two problems now arise: When is the 
dominance of one art or another proper in a 
lyric-theatre work? How may any given art, 
whether dominant or secondary, be related 
suitably to the other arts? 

These problems can be approached only by 
examining the separate arts in order to find 
what kinds of subject-matter belong to each 
art; what sort of formal unity or integrity is 
possible and natural; and what kinds of 
expressive ends may legitimately be aimed at. 
Plainly this is an impossible undertaking 
within the scope of a magazine article, but even 
a skeletal preliminary statement may help to 
suggest some of the bases for an aesthetic of the 
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lyric theatre. At any rate, without such pre- 
liminary analysis we cannot hope to consider at 
all effectively just how given subjects, passions 
or moods ought to be treated, or how the arts 
can operate together on the basis of parallels 
of form and community of expressive purpose. 


Lessing has provided a starting point for our 
investigation in the distinction made in the 
Laocoén between the properties of bodies in 
space and those of actions in time. Painting, 
sculpture, architecture and costume design 
are space-arts, concerned with the rounding 
out of one complete picture or visual impres- 
sion. Music and literature are time-arts, con- 
cerned with the consecutive presentations of 
moods or feelings, thoughts and actions. Dance 
is both a space-art and a time-art; depending 
on the emphasis one chooses to give, it may be 
considered either a set of pictures or visual 
images presented consecutively or a continuous 
process of muscular activity made tangible by 
the visible bodies of the dancers. (To a large 
extent, ballet stems from the first of these in- 
terpretations of the meaning of dance, and 
modern dance from the second. Yet the first 
principle of dancing of any sort, as opposed to 
poses and tableaux, is consecutive movement, 
and dancing must therefore be conceded to be 
more a time-art than a space-art.) Light, while 
primarily a space-art because of its ability 
to qualify the other space-arts, is also a time- 
art whenever changes in lighting — either 
abrupt or gradual — enhance one’s sense of 
the passage of time, whether externally through 
the change from day into night or subjectively 
through the change from one mood to another. 

In any play the time-element inevitably 
rules over the space-element, even though 
some plays employ the most potent artifices 
of the space-arts to controvert this principle. 
Since a play occupies, ordinarily, two-and-a- 
half hours of our time, its completely indispen- 
sable arts are those which enable it to keep 
in progress throughout this span of time. A 
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play can be performed without scenery or 
even read silently, or an opera can be sung 
in concert form, without sacrifice of its es- 
sence. On the other hand, few of us would care 
to sit for an hour in front of an unused stage 
setting. Literature, music and dance, and in 
a limited sense light, constitute the motive arts 
of the theatre. A play in which architecture, 
scene-painting or costuming attains cen- 
trality constitutes a displacement of the 
normal priority of the time-arts over the 
space-arts. 


The literary aspect of a play consists mainly 
of the words uttered by the players. These 
words can tell what the play is about, when 
and where it takes place, who the characters 
are and how they feel and what the signifi- 
cance of the actions is. Only definite incidents 
and feelings constitute the proper subject- 
matter of the words of a play. Words are 
inevitably (even Gertrude Stein’s words) 
more definite than the absence of words; 
even ambiguities and nonsense can _ be 
achieved only by conscious manipulation of 
words which would otherwise tend toward 
definition. Formal unity in the words of a play 
is achieved through logical arrangement of 
thoughts and ideas, through calculated order- 
ing of the incidents of which the words are 
signs, and through consistency of style, orna- 
mental devices and connotation or extraneous 
reference. The expressive purpose of words 
(their psychological impact) is always definite, 
always the outcome of intelligible and intel- 
lectually binding data. 

The materials of music are tones and, except 
for a limited range of naive imitation of natu- 
ral sounds, all tones — either singly or in com- 
bination — are indefinite in meaning. Except 
by association with familiar words, events or 
other contexts (The Stars and Stripes Forever, 
L’ Apres-Midi dun Faune), music is unable to 
convey definite ideas or thoughts. Unless it is 
being used as a purely accessory art (as for 
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marching or dancing or the singing of words) 
music has no proper subject-matter other than 
the emotions. Music can represent a wide, in- 
finitely subtle and constantly shifting range of 
passions, but it can never reduce these passions 
to practical definition — as fear, love or jeal- 
ousy — so that all listeners will agree on its 
meaning. For any such literal definition of its 
sentiments music must call for aid upon 
literature, pantomime or the visual arts. The 
formal unity of music is achieved through the 
arrangement of intelligible and related the- 
matic materials according to procedures which 
produce both emotional climax and resolution 
and whatever intellectual impression of bal- 
ance or unbalance the composer may seek to 
create. The expressive meaning of music is the 
meaning of emotion removed from specific 
limitations and outward tokens. 

Dance consists of bodies in motion. If these 
bodies are given the specific identity of char- 
acters in a play, invested with appropriate 
costumes and properties and awarded panto- 
mimic actions through which a story is told, 
dance parallels literature in its subject-matter 
and expressive purpose. If the bodies are not 
defined as particular characters but are used 
rather as instruments for the expression of 
emotion through kinaesthetic means, dance 
parallels music. Most of the time it is either a 
fusion or an alternation of the quasi-literary 
and the quasi-musical aspects. The form of a 
dance composition may be achieved either by 
the ordering of a plot or by the development 
and arrangement of thematic materials or, 
most commonly, by both. 


The space-arts are all alike in providing 
definition of place and period, or deliberate, 
positive ambiguity, or outright denial of the 
significance of place and period. Furthermore, 
through uses of mass, color and line, not only 
formal organization but mood and feeling-tone 
are created. Architecture is used either to 
frame the action (as in the case of an interior) 








or to provide an obstacle to action (as in the 
case of walls and rocks). Painted scenery is 
likewise used to frame and limit the action, but 
it can provide longer vistas and more fantastic 
or stylized departures from literal fact than 
architecture ordinarily can. Sculpture — the 
least exploited of the visual arts in the theatre 
—can serve most of the functions of both 
painting and architecture and also can provide 
three-dimensional properties into and around 
which the action can move. Costume not only 
tells us who the characters are and where and 
when they live but, by its arrangement of 
color, texture and pattern, it can — no less 
than painting or architecture — create visual 
forms of its own and can interpret and com- 
municate various moods, both serious and gay. 
With all these arts light is the helpful col- 
laborator, bringing out the best values of color 
and form. Moreover, light can create its own 
forms and its own moods; and, most important, 
it can impart to the timeless visual arts a qual- 
ity of movement through time. 


When the arts of the theatre are brought 
together in such a way that each art makes its 
natural contribution to the whole without of- 
ficiously trespassing upon the provinces of the 
other arts, a satisfactory product results 
(granting that the ideas and workmanship are 
satisfactory to begin with). When the several 
arts seek their ends separately and competi- 
tively, the product is a bad one. Even so great a 
masterpiece as Tristan und Isolde, for example, 
frequently suffers from lack of relatedness 
among the component arts. Relatively un- 
important ideas or purely narrative passages 
in the text are allied with music of a stentorian 
emotionalism that seems bombastic because 
no reason within the drama can be found for 
such forceful affirmations of intense feeling. 
The necessary effect of langweilig waiting at 
the beginning of the last act, as Tristan lies 
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on his couch awaiting news of the approach of 
Isolde’s ship, could have been accomplished 
with less boredom if both words and music had 
been reduced in extent and the static visual arts 
called in to give the sense of an eternity of 
discouraged expectation. The love-duet, even 
today, could be made to seem less embarrass- 
ing if the two corpulent singers were aided by 
resources of lighting which suggested their 
growing ardor and enhanced the cold shock of 
King Marke’s entry. 

Or, to return to The Medium, Mr. Menotti 
would have a better work to show for his efforts 
if the words more consistently avoided the 
trivial kind of definiteness which (as John 
Coulter complains in his article in this issue) 
strikes the ear as banality, and if the music 
took over its fair share of evoking an eerie 
mood. As the opera stands, the music is 
squeezed between an unimaginative text and 
highly imaginative setting and lighting, and 
the effect of the whole piece, as I have indi- 
cated before, is made still more uncoordinated 
by Mr. Menotti’s inability to envision a 
quality of movement related to all his char- 
acters, to his text, his music and the setting and 
lighting. These faults arise from inadequate 
conceptions of the just functions of the contrib- 
uting arts, a number of which are asked to 
carry too much or too little or to undertake 
a function for which they are not qualified. 

It cannot be my purpose here to give ade- 
quate illustrations of the application of critical 
opinions based upon the distinctions I have 
endeavored to suggest. Least of all should I 
wish to try to reduce my general observations 
to any formula. The variant relationships of 
which the lyric theatre is capable are infinite 
in number, and I should be violating the 
spirit of Lessing if I failed to remember that 
the mark of a clear-eyed, as opposed to a 
merely witty, critic is the justice with which he 
applies his remarks to the individual case. 
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PPVHEATRE ARTs recently quoted Arthur Miller 

r as saying: ‘So many people are talking 
about new form. This to me is an evasion of the 
problem of playwriting, which is a revelation 
of human motives regardless of form.’ 

Mr. Miller may be right, if all he means is 
that an artist’s attention while he works may 
be so fixed on his material that the form it takes 
may seem a mere by-product, almost an acci- 
dent. But if he means this he is speaking of the 
creative process, not of the thing created as 
seen by its legitimate judges, namely, a quali- 
fied audience. The artist may not even know 
what sort of form he has created. But the 
qualified audience knows. In fact this is one 
of the chief things that the qualified audience 
must know. 

One might write a play without thinking 
about form, but one cannot discuss and judge 
a play without thinking about form. ‘A revela- 
tion of human motives regardless of form’? 
But to render human motives meaningful in 
any art ts to give them form. To ask what form 
they have been given is to ask how much and 
what sort of meaning the artist has given them. 


All this by way of leading the reader to 
European Theories of the Drama, edited by Bar- 
rett H. Clark, which, I take it, is a book about 
dramatic form. To pretend to review this book, 
which has been the most serviceable thing in 
the field for thirty years, would at this date be 
an impertinence. One simply is glad to see it in 
print again. The only new element in the 1947 
edition is an appendix apparently designed to be 
a miniature ‘American Theories of the Drama.’ 
I for one could have done without the new 
feature. For, whether the American excerpts 
are good or bad writing, they are not, for the 
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most part, theoretical at all. Mr. Clark did 
not give us Ibsen’s early drafts in the European 
section; why does he now give us O’Neill’s? 
(For the sake of argument I assume that 
O’Neill is of comparable importance.) In- 
stead of this little miscellany which so ill-fits 
an anthology starting out with a large slice of 
Aristotle’s Poetics, 1 wish Mr. Clark had added 
to the original European Theories some more 
up-to-date bibliographies and some pronounce- 
ments of the various schools of modernist 
drama from Evreinov and Kaiser to Cocteau, 
Brecht and Sartre. 

It may seem that, contrary to my previous 
statement, I am now reviewing Mr. Clark’s 
book. Actually I am only saying: ‘I would 
have omitted this—and why didn’t Mr. 
Clark include that?’ — a very indirect sort of 
criticism (if criticism it be) since no two 
anthologists in any field would ever make iden- 
tical choices. If I explain how my choices 
would have differed from Mr. Clark’s, I am 
not so much intending to burn his book as, so 
to speak, to add a second volume. 

From Aristotle to about the year 1800 there 
can be little disagreement. Certain works, or 
parts of them, had to be chosen and Mr. Clark 
chose them. But it has always seemed to me 
that his choices give us very little idea of what 
has been thought and said about drama since 
that date. Mr. Clark, one might almost say, 
omits modern drama from his scheme — 
modern drama of both chief tendencies, the 
realistic and the fantastic. 

If one wanted to trace the history of dra- 
matic realism one could not omit, as Mr. Clark 
does, certain letters and speeches of Ibsen, 
certain pages of Friedrich Engels, Strindberg’s 
great preface to Miss Julia, Shaw’s preface to 








Three Plays of Brieux. If one wanted to study 
the revulsion away from realism which also 
has been so marked in the modern theatre, one 
would again have to quote from authors whom 
Mr. Clark ignores — from Strindberg once 
more, from Synge, from Andreyev — to men- 
tion only authors available to the editor thirty 
years ago. And if one wanted to examine the 
whole rise of modern drama in theoretical 
terms one would need, I believe, to read much 
more widely than European Theories allows in 
the German theorist-practitioners of the nine- 
teenth century — Hebbel, Ludwig and Wag- 
ner. Hebbel’s preface to Maria Magdalena and 
Ludwig’s Shakespearestudien are totally omitted 
by Mr. Clark. And one might as well omit the 
verbose Wagner altogether as represent him as 
Mr. Clark does, with three pages. 
Theorist-practitioners. It is worth remem- 
bering the existence of such at a time when 
theory is lightly set aside by the practical men 
(such as Mr. Miller). Indeed, if we are to ask 
why even our most earnest playwrights today 
tend to be naive (however grandiose) one of 
the explanations is to be found in their lack of 
intellectual grasp. I felt this lack to be partic- 
ularly painful in Maxwell Anderson’s Joan of 
Lorraine. Is it a coincidence that Mr. Anderson 
proclaims European Theories of the Drama to be 
all that the young playwright needs in the way 
of theory? The lengthy bibliographies indicate 
(I hope) that Mr. Clark does not agree with 
him. No one has ever had as much theory as he 
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needs — or as much practice as he needs. For 
the need of both is endless. Of both — each 
checked and assisted by the other. The de- 
sideratum is interaction and balance. 

Whenever either side of the scale is over- 
weighted it is for the critic to try — by ex- 
hortation, invective, satire or whatever -— to 
weight the other side. In a sense the critic’s 
job is not to be impartial but always to weight 
the other side, the side that needs it. Now, in a 
time like ours, and in a country like America, 
it is always the practical side that is over- 
weighted. If I had to pick out two outstand- 
ingly gifted figures to represent American 
dramatic criticism over the past fifty years I 
should pick Brander Matthews and George 
Jean Nathan, two very different people who 
have this in common: they have wanted to give 
the theatre prestige in America by demonstrat- 
ing how thoroughly practical and emotional 
the theatre is, how utterly unintellectual. 

The disparagement of intellect is always bad, 
especially on the lips of intellectuals. If the 
disparagement of emotion and practicality is 
bad too, that, however, is something which, 
in this place and time, hardly needs to be said. 
In our approach to the theatre we need more 
theory, more thought. European Theories of the 
Drama will help us. Mr. Clark, I am sure, will 
agree that no one book is enough and that 
theory is not to be studied in isolation. Theory 
should no more be separated from practice 
than practice from theory. 





Diderot on Emotion 


po POETS, great actors and probably, in general, all great imitators of nature in 
every medium, while endowed with splendid imagination, sound judgment, a 
delicate touch and sure taste, will be, in my opinion, the least emotional of beings. 
They are equally fit for too many things, they are too absorbed in watching and imi- 
tating, to be deeply affected themselves. In the great comedy of life all the ardent 
spirits are on stage, all the men of genius in the pit. The former are called fools; the 
latter, who amuse themselves by copying the follies of the former, are called wise men. 

— From Grimm’s Literary Correspondence, October 1, 1770. 
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Let There Be Light 


DONALD OENSLAGER 


- IS DARK. Jake is balanced precariously 

twenty feet in the air atop a teetering exten- 
sion ladder. The ladder is anchored none too 
safely to the stage floor by all of four disin- 
terested fraternal operators. Only Jake’s legs 
are visible. The rest of him, like some dis- 
embodied spirit, is lost in the flies. You must 
be wondering where you are. No, you are not 
witnessing a circus act, you are in the audito- 
rium of a theatre and we are lighting a scene 
for a play. Jake is the electrician. He is up on 
the ladder focusing spotlights and our con- 
versation runs along something like this: 


‘All right, Jake, give me No. 19 spot on the 
end pipe. Hit the steps. Now tip it down — fur- 
ther still. Pull your focus back. Sharpen it up 
more — way back. Watch your spill on that 
wall. A high hat will help? Pass a high hat up 
to Jake. Now you've lost your position. Hit 
the steps again — OK. Give it a combination 
53 and 3. Now Joe, are you on the board? 
Take No. 19 down easy — to 3 points — up 
a hair. Now, gang No. 19 up with No. 15 and 
No. 11. Jack [he is the stage manager], take 
this reading: During Act II on cue 6, Miss 
Bankhead’s exit, this hook-up will dim out on 
the count of 8 along with the circuit of left 
blue booms. Check? OK, now let’s try it!’ 


That is the staccato dot-dash lingo that 
travels over the sound waves from the audito- 
rium to the stage to the switchboard and back 
again. Interminable hours have been spent 
uncrating and hanging electrical equipment 
and connecting cables with the switchboard 
according to blueprinted specifications for the 
lighting layout. Now finally we are beginning 
to light the scene. 

With the best of planning, lighting remains 
one of the most clumsy, time-consuming and 
primitive phases of theatre production. In only 
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an hour and twenty minutes it will be mid- 
night and the stage crew will go off. The scene 
is set and dressed. The first run-through with 
the cast will be in the morning. As usual, little 
time remains now for actually lighting the 
scene. Yet proper lighting is one of the most 
exacting and sensitive of operations. To the 
uninitiated, lighting a scene seems the most 
casual and haphazard of operations, requiring 
nothing but patience and the capacity to ‘dim 
up’ the pink or ‘dim down’ the amber. Some- 
times, in some hands, it is almost as elementary 
as that. Light control as it is handled on the 
stage today is inadequate and remarkably 
crude in comparison to the subtlety of the 
action of the play which it must accompany, 
and to the emotional development of which it 
must be an integral part. 


When I say ‘lighting the scene,’ I do not 
mean we are lighting the actual scenery. We 
are lighting those acting areas on the stage 
where the actors are to play. The acting areas 
are always lighted first. This is the most logical 
procedure, but in practice is frequently for- 
gotten. Scenery should not be featured by 
light. Light the actors and the scene will take 
care of itself. I find that the average stage set- 
ting plays its role best in the reflection of the 
acting-area lights. The setting thus maintains 
its proper relationship both to the actor and 
to the action of the play and, incidentally, also 
appears most effective. Naturally, this prin- 
ciple does not apply to those lighting units 
which specifically provide background light 
for scenery, because this pictorial handling of 
light actually represents scenery. 

Just what is the aesthetic or spiritual rela- 
tionship of light to a scene? Light, we know, 
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‘Etched and cross-hatched with magic splinters of black light’: * The Cru ifixion’ by Rembrandt. 


moves in wave motion. So does a play on the 
stage. Also, like a play, light is never static. It 
changes in intensity, direction and color. The 
light released on the stage must be of such a 
Huid and volatile nature that throughout a 
performance, if carefully controlled and di- 
rected, it will both reveal every significant 
movement of the actor’s body and also in some 
mysterious way fan those emotional sparks 
that glow within the actor. Whether the per- 
wmance is a comedy, tragedy or musical, we 
are aware of a kind of contagious current of 


‘sponse or friction surging between performer 


Courtesy Yale University Library 


and spectator. By consciously synchronizing 
this response with subtly changing light, there 
will occur a more explosive experience caused 
by the actor's heightened emotional fervor 
playing on the receptive mood of the audience. 
Che influence of light on this state of theatrical 
combustion between actor and audience bears 
a parallel relation to the power which sunlight 
exerts on our manifold activities in the world of 
today. 

Before investigating the nature of light and 
its dramatic expression, let us first retreat to 


that neutral, pre-Cambrian era of global 
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Hayden Planctarium 


—— 
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‘Our common submission to the sovereign activity of light in the heavens remains complete’: the Aurora 
Borealis. as seen from Ogunquit, Maine, by Harold Russell Butler. 








gloom when there were no recognizable ele- 
ments of our world today — and of course no 
theatre, although the events about to take 
place were the very essence of drama. It began 
in darkness. God simply said, ‘Let there be 
light; and there was light, and God saw the 
light that it was good; and God divided the 
light from the darkness and God called the 
light Day and the darkness He called Night. 
And the evening and the morning were the 
first day.’ It was apparently as simple as that. 

On that first ‘opening night’ of creation oc- 
curred the first conscious control of light in 
this world. Was it summoned out of a whirl- 
wind with the same dot-dash of numbers and 
staccato phrases with which we light our 
scene? Perhaps that strange first dawn rose 
slowly on a count of eight beats to scatter the 
forces of night, although we know today that 
light comes to us from the sun as wave motion 
traveling something like one hundred and 
eighty-six thousand miles a second. Or did 
that first light issue forth with such a blinding 
flash that one could not see the miracle for the 
paradisiacal radiance on every side? One can 
only conjecture. It must have been infinitely 
more exciting than witnessing the control and 
release of atomic power. Certainly dark glasses 
were not passed around, and Jake was not 
balanced on the ladder, and there were no 
light switches to pull. 

Today the clockwise miracle of alternating 
lightness and darkness is accepted ipso facto 
every twenty-four hours. Like the stop and go 
sign, light dominates our lives. Occasionally, 
on our own authority, we have ventured to 
devise for ourselves the corollary which pro- 
vides light by night and darkness by day. But 
in spite of our efforts nature has always been 
far ahead of us. Those creatures that inhabit 
the dark valleys of the deep seas have, since 
time immemorial, carried their own head- 
lights. Glow-worms suspended from the vaults 
of certain caverns in New Zealand summon 
the distraction of their starry light to protect 
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their safety in darkness. The fireflies’ cool in- 
candescence is not wired for sunlight. The 
world has indeed been slow in discovering for 
itself the fabulous energy to be drawn from the 
sun. Not until the seventeenth century did 
Isaac Newton admit a beam of light through 
his curtained window onto a prism and pro- 
duce the ordered colors of the rainbow. 

Almost yesterday scientists discovered that 
our eyes do not detect eighty percent of the 
recorded wave lengths of light. The infra-red, 
ultra-violet and x-rays are invisible light vibra- 
tions and occur beyond the red and violet 
band of the visible spectrum. We feel the 
infra-red rays as heat and the ultra-violet rays 
as cold and call them black light. In many 
ways these invisible rays of light are put to 
positive beneficial use. Their ultimate capabil- 
ities have not yet been nearly explored. Their 
use envisions undreamed vistas. 


Even today we seem to live far beyond the 
periphery of the accepted realm of sunlight. 
But in spite of our blackboard theories of time 
and of space the frosty corona of the sun’s 
eclipse remains a wonder to us. We are fright- 
ened before the uncontrolled bolt of lightning 
flashing earthward, and the majestic procession 
of lights on a summer evening parading across 
dark northern skies is still awesome. Though 
we can forecast the eclipse, reproduce a de- 
structive bolt of laboratory lightning and ex- 
plain the cause of the Aurora Borealis, our 
common submission to the sovereign activity of 
light in the heavens remains complete. And 
with all our scientific knowledge of the proper- 
ties of hot light, cold light and black light we 
are lost in the dark timeless universe that 
bounds us only a few miles distant from the 
earth’s surface. Indeed, we blow a simple house 
fuse and our darkened confusion before Edi- 
son’s ghost is immense. 

We cannot deny that we live by the sun. 
Since that first morning of creation we have 
been sun-kissed. Sunlight is the one element 
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that still remains universally tax free. It is the 
fifth freedom — shared in by all, for we are 
sun worshippers at heart, hitch-hikers in 
Aurora’s chariot. The whole earth absorbs and 
reflects the solar energy in a myriad of ways. 
Are not our bodies, like trees and flowers or 
wheat, partly composed of light? Our ani- 
mating spirit feeds on this radiant energy. 
Every part of us, every gesture, is an active 
revelation of light — the flashing eyes, the 
shining face, the burning lips, the radiant 
smile, the fiery temper, the glowing body, the 
spark of conscience. The agency of light is a 
lucid means of communication. It illuminates 
and reveals those inaccessible reaches of our 
minds. Artists fire their imagination with this 
natural energy which is synonymous with 
creative instinct. Incandescent inner light is 
the hallmark of fine acting. An actress, we 
say, illumines a role with her power and the 
stage with her presence. To enhance her 
presence on the stage, to spotlight her intui- 
tions with a quickening light, is a most serious 
responsibility in the theatre. How can it be 
achieved with more effective results? 


It might be appropriate to depart for the 
moment from those accepted limitations which 
the theatre imposes on our use of light and turn 
to the painters, sculptors and architects. Theirs 
is an unfettered appreciation of light’s aesthetic 
potentialities. What clear understanding of 
the manipulation and purpose of light succes- 
sive generations of distinguished artists have 
unfailingly displayed in their work! We are 
magnetized by the perennial attraction of 
their creative use of light, and even more by 
the degree of their preoccupation with the 
character and depth of their particular sub- 
ject’s inner light. They translate this inner 
light for us through their own dictionary of 
expression and interpret anew for our eyes the 
animated material world of color and form. 

Rembrandt fully understood the revelatory 
value of light. In designing a scene, he en- 
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nobled with his own humility the most sacred 
and profane episodes. His etching for ‘The 
Crucifixion’ remains a revolutionary and 
profound interpretation of one of the world’s 
most tragic dramas. With an utterly arbitrary 
use of light, he triumphed over academic 
traditions of representation. His scene com- 
prises three crosses surrounded by a host of 
figures. There is neither earth nor sky. The 
wonder of ‘The Crucifixion’ is that it is 
fabricated from pure light. Airy space becomes 
locked in three-dimensional form. It is a 
monumental abstract expression of over- 
whelming emotion. The copper plate is etched 
and cross-hatched with magic splinters of 
black light, imparting a spiritual radiance to 
the action of the scene which transcends the 
limitations of our accustomed way of utilizing 
light and space. 

Van Gogh thought of painting as consisting 
of all light, prismatic light passing through 
space. A portrait head of a good friend — an 
artist of imagination — Van Gogh painted 
against a sparkling blue sky. Above the head 
he set a single star swimming in the intensity of 
a luminous void as a symbol of the artist’s un- 
fettered imagination. Here is a pictorial] state- 
ment of character in light. 

Nameless sculptors set friezes of Apsaras 
dancing along the temple walls of Angkor 
Wat. Photograph these dancing maidens and 
they seem frozen in their storied blocks of 
stone. Reproduce them in plaster and they 
seem arrested in a trance. But see these sculp- 
tured creatures moving in and out of vibrant 
shafts of shifting tropical sunlight and alter- 
nating purple cloud-shadows, and they seem 
never to have ceased their tireless pursuit of 
animated grace and beauty. In the same way 
the Elgin marbles transplanted to a northern 
climate from Greece seem chill and austere. In 
British captivity, beneath artificial light, they 
appear to languish in cold, classic repose. 
Unable to thaw, they do not impart the con- 
tagious warmth of those companion pieces left 
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basking in Greek sunlight, marble fragments 
still glowing with the original fire of Phidias’ 
genius because they remain on the rocky 
pedestal of the Acropolis under the original 
clear light of a cerulean sky. 

Architecture too breathes most freely be- 
neath the animating rays of shifting light. In 
Peiping the Temple of Heaven is raised dra- 
matically. on a formal tier of concentric marble 
terraces. The circular concave roof of blue 
tile sweeps upward to veritably fill the azure 
dome of heaven. The ancient monument 
stands like a sundial in studied proportion 
recording the hours of the day and the seasons 
of the years. To the Chinese this is a beautiful 
living symbol. The timeless perfection of form 
matches the accuracy of passing seconds. So 
under the same sun, but in different climes, 
the pyramids in Egypt, the Borabodur in 


Java, Santa Maria della Salute in Venice and 


the Lincoln Memorial in Washington each in 
its way derives its animation and peculiar 
charm from those variable quantities of light 
which ordained their appropriate form and 
determined their unique design. 


Painters, sculptors and architects intuitively 
respond to every mood of light and instinc- 
tively seize full advantage of its special charac- 
teristics. In their hands light reveals character, 
defines scale, measures time and gives sub- 
stance to shadow. Light they convert into 
motion and rhythm. With light they touch off 
the inner fire of marble, bronze, wood or pig- 
ment. They assort the splendors of the spec- 
trum and from a single hue create a tempest 
or a rainbow. Sometimes, like William Blake, 
they are endowed with a visionary prescience 
of the mysterious power latent in the atoms 
and molecules and ions which the scientists 
understand but which we only sense but cannot 
see, feel but cannot touch. 

Keeping in mind the constancy of light 
inherent in architecture, painting and sculp- 
ture, come back now to the stage of the theatre. 
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Bring back the interpretative power and the 
abstract beauty of light with you. Summon it 
forth onto the scene with the artist’s sensitivity. 
Adopt the bold, visionary approach of the 
painter, the sculptor and the architect. Handle 
light with the brush or the chisel or the rule. 
Conspire with the lighting engineer. Release 
and set light in motion. Draw light patterns 
from the empty air like cloud forms. Allow 
light to clothe the bare stage with visible 
light, black light, cold light, warm light. 
Never forget that magic is legitimate in the 
theatre and that the theatre is a laboratory 
for the imagination. Reveal to the playwright 
new forces, new concepts, new directions. On 
your stage defy space and time. Fire the 
beacon in the actor’s eye. Sensitize the scene. 


But how can we achieve this ‘change of 
scene’ today with our old-fashioned, upright 
piano-box type of switchboard? We must have 
far greater light control than present switch- 
boards afford. To my knowledge but one dis- 
tinguished contribution to light control has 
been realized for the legitimate theatre in 
recent years. This is George Izenour’s preset 
remote control board which he has developed 
and installed in the Department of Drama at 
Yale University. Mr. Izenour applies entirely 
electronic intensity control to light. His con- 
trol is accurate and infallible. What heretofore 
in the theatre has seemed impossible to ac- 
complish with light because of time limitations 
and inadequate control is now possible. This 
compact, simple method of control opens up 
possibilities in the use of light which the de- 
signer, director and playwright have heretofore 
only dreamed might be accomplished. 

But now, given the control board, what of 
the antiquated equipment which it must con- 
trol? We are asked to accomplish miracles of 
light in the theatre with Olivettes, X-rays, Pro- 
jectors, Fresnels and Wizards. In illustrated 
catalogues of stage lighting this equipment 
looks efficient and streamlined. While these 
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instruments may be the best equipment at our 
disposal, in efficiency they are only a few steps 
beyond the junior high-school tin-can spot- 
light. They were designed, for the most part, 
to reproduce realistic lighting on the stage. 
With all our aggressive laboratory experimen- 
tation and research in illuminating engineer- 
ing, lighting equipment for the stage remains 
sadly out of date. Most manufacturers of 
lighting equipment are unimaginative. They 
believe that if they invest in the improvement 
of old or the invention of new equipment the 
consumer or producer will not pay the in- 
creased cost though it will achieve both more 
efficient operation and more effective results. 
Everyone today knows that this is an economic 
fallacy. The American consumer demands and 
obtains the best in vacuum cleaners and 
plumbing. The best theatre requires and de- 
serves the best equipment. 

The following list of equipment is merely an 
indication of the kind of improved lighting 
equipment desirable in the theatre. Some may 
now be in the drafting stage; others will not 
be possible for some years to come. 


1. A simple switchboard with preset con- 
trol to obtain mobility. 

2. Asimple multi-capacity electronic dim- 
mer. 

3. Suitable mechanical dimmers for flu- 
orescent tubes. 

4. Radar control of electrical equipment. 

5. A high-wattage lamp which will remain 
cool. 

6. A lamp capable of such control that any 
desired color can be produced. 

7. A lamp that will dim without growing 
warm In tone. 


8. A spotlight with accurate, simple con- 
trol and focusing apparatus. 

g. A spotlight capable of throwing diffused 
light without spill. 

10. Shadowless illumination. 

11. Greater variety of heat-resisting glass 
color filters. 

12. Stereoscopic projected scenery to be 
obtained by better colors and with more com- 
pact and more intense light sources. 

Light has been flowing through fuse boxes 
onto the stage of our theatres for many years 
now. We accept its presence as we accept 
scenery. We could not manage without it. The 
conception of light as a medium limited 
merely to achieving visibility in terms of stage 
reality is behind us. On every city block and 
every farm throughout the nation we are 
aware of new forces sweeping us into ever- 
larger spheres of perception. The new eye on 
Mt. Wilson, radar for the blind and deaf, 
television, atomic power and electronics are 
only a few of the new forces that control and 
dominate our contemporary world. Illumina- 
tion is but one facet of electronics. Electronics 
becomes a new and revelatory medium at the 
theatre’s disposal. It is an integral part of the 
common impulse of scientific progress. 

The role we assign to light in the theatre to- 
day may be curtailed by technical deficiencies, 
but in the theatre of tomorrow it will shine as a 
new force as surely as did that first dawn. It 
will come sweeping in on our own winged 
trial-and-error insistence on new forms of ex- 
pression. In the meantime Jake is still up there 
on the ladder and Joe is on the dimmers. Give 
them a hand. Let there be light — not to- 
morrow but today. 





Coleridge on the Theatre Arts 


_ STAGE . may be characterized in its idea, or according to what it does, or 
ought to, aim at, as a combination of several or of all the fine arts in an harmonious 
whole, having a distinct end of its own, to which the peculiar end of each of the com- 
ponent arts, taken separately, is made subordinate and subservient — that, namely, 
of imitating reality, whether external things, actions, or passions, under a semblance 


of reality. 
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The Miracle of Theatre 


PAUL ARNOLD 


NDRE BELLESSORT, in a description of the 
Greek theatre, recalls how the crowds 
used to throng the arena to such a degree that 
it became necessary to sell seats, which up to 
then had been free, in order to avoid scuffles 
and brawls. Today, when we find a similar 
situation only in our sports stadiums with 
migrations from one town to another on the 
day of a big game, the melancholy of our 
theatre people, who are forced to resort to all 
sorts of expediencies to fill their small houses, 
is understandable. The indifference of the 
majority of people to the theatre has given rise 
to many questions and attempted explanations. 
Whatever the value and the vitality of the 
theatre may have been between the fourth cen- 
tury in Greece and the end of the Romantic 
school, at least it could be said that all social 
classes merged there. Only in the last years, 
since various entertainments of questionable 
quality have taken the attention of the crowd 
and drawn them away from the theatre, have 
people in the theatre begun to think seriously 
about the problem of a continued audience. 

From a purely aesthetic point of view the 
problem comes down to one of attention, or 
what Louis Jouvet recently called ‘the avail- 
ability of the audience.’ It is up to us as theatre 
people to learn how — by what technical 
means and emotional devices — the modern 
playwright may capture the attention of an 
audience and create that special exaltation 
which is the true raison d’etre of theatre. 

Can a religious theatre be expected to re- 
capture the contemporary audience? This dra- 
matic form enjoyed enormous prestige in 
earlier days but it is very doubtful that a con- 
fessional theatre would be capable in years to 
come of evoking the enthusiasm it received in 


the Middle Ages, except perhaps when playing 
to a highly selective audience. No matter what 
the progress of religion may be, there seems no 
hope in the near future for a homogeneous so- 
ciety fervently pursuing one religious faith. 
This does not mean that a playwright has no 
chance to gain the approval of the public when 
he draws on his faith as a source of inspiration. 
Nevertheless, even this approach is strictly 
limited, for one part of the public would look 
upon it as intolerable proselytizing and an- 
other part would find it lacking in the profound 
human qualities of theatre at its best. 

A comparative study of religions shows that 
certain states of prayer or ecstasy and, to a 
lesser degree, certain states of meditation are 
similar to the confessional. By means of exer- 
cises or a simple act of will a certain intellectual 
elite can pass beyond these first states to a 
second one, where they communicate by vibra- 
tion like so many live wires. Naturally, it is 
impossible to convey these phenomena through 
the medium of acting. Being so highly esoteric, 
they have meaning only for an initiated au- 
dience, and so far as I know only one western 
theatre has experimented in the field: the Goe- 
theanum at Dornach near Basle. Following the 
theosophic teachings of Rudolf Steiner, the 
actors of this institute interpret Goethe’s Faust 
by means of rhythmic movements and oral 
incantations, unleasing a form of yoga in the 
spectator. It seems to me impossible for the 
theatre to make these phenomena understand- 
able to the great mass of people, even through 
such a combination of worldliness and aesthet- 
icism as Jean-Louis Barrault attempts. 

One should read the Danish author Rasmus- 
sen’s thrilling description of an Eskimo theatre 
in the far north of Alaska. The manipulation 
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by sorcerers of artificial birds that act out cer- 
tain tribal myths plunges the native audience 
into such a state of exaltation that many 
shriek with terror and women faint. It might 
seem vexing to have to admit the modern 
theatre’s inability to effect this state of hypnosis 
— even though, as a matter of fact, it is based 
on the pre-logical type of consciousness — but 
in our advanced society it is no longer easy 
to arouse even a simple religious fervor. Any 
theatre today based on a religious foundation 
will have to make its way by widening its scope. 
Even in the age of French classicism — which 
resulted from a fusion of the medieval and the 
university theatres — a gradual change from 
the religious to the lyric and from the mystic to 
the heroic was noticeable. Although the strictly 
defined rules of the classic theatre forbade the 
type of lyricism which the Romantics — es- 
pecially the English Romantics — were to de- 
velop to an extreme, the close relation even in 
the days of classicism between lyricism and 
mysticism makes me believe that here may be 
a clue to the revival of the religious theatre. 

This is undoubtedly where the real impor- 
tance of Paul Claudel’s writing lies — though 
in a prophetic rather than an actual sense. | 
grasped the possible import of this playwright’s 
message for the public at large for the first time, 
I believe, when I heard Vercors’ words in 
L’Annonce Faite 2 Marie as spoken by Louis 
Jouvet. The words fairly burst with animal 
heat, literally gripping you in the pit of the 
stomach and arousing a sensation not unlike 
that experienced by Hindu yogis, a sensation 
of human ‘fullness’ and of what they call the 
third tchakra or stage on the way to ecstasy. 

It is possible to imagine such vocal inflections 
as Paul Claudel provides for his actors — in- 
flections in the style of a plain chant or an 
organ — achieving results in an audience that 
might equal or even surpass the fervor of the 
public before the medieval or ancient theatres. 
The entire oriental theatre, for example, being 
essentially religious, is based upon this sacred 
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canon. But it is certainly not enough to apply 
these principles like a medical prescription and 
think that the mere presence of a chorus or the 
mere chanting of words automatically en- 
genders an exalted mood on the part of an 
audience. Only complete conviction and ab- 
solute integrity can produce the miracle and 
this integrity can be achieved only through 
extraordinary humanity and spiritual purity, 
through a capacity for suffering, altruism and 
self-abnegation. There can be no cheating here 
any more than among religious initiates, where 
the impostor is as quickly unmasked. This ac- 
counts for Aeschylus’ superiority over Eurip- 
ides, which Aristophanes recognized so well. 
The enthusiasm of the concert hall, where not 
only Strauss and Offenbach are applauded 
but Beethoven and Mozart as well, is proof 
that even the most untutored listener or spec- 
tator cannot remain completely indifferent to 
works created out of conviction and integrity. 

There is another type of theatre which tries 
to arouse a spiritual mood in the audience. Al- 
though the authors of this school vigorously 
deny it, it differs from the religious theatre 
chiefly in transferring the emotional element 
of the latter to an intellectual plane. This is 
the theatre inspired more or less by surrealism. 
Leaning closely upon the school of poetry of 
the same name, the surrealist theatre seeks to 
reproduce directly — rather than merely to 
suggest through words — man’s subconscious. 
This is a heroic attempt to penetrate the mys- 
tery of life, and the only thing that matters is 
not whether such attempts are automatically 
doomed to failure or whether such a view of 
man is artificial and arbitrary but whether a 
play of the surrealist school is capable of arous- 
ing the kind of exalted response without which 
a theatrical performance is meaningless. 

The dialogue of such plays is symbolic and 
does not express facts or thoughts or feelings 
but impressions of facts, feelings or thoughts. 
As attempted projections into the subconscious, 
striving to break down the perception and 


logical reasoning of the audience, these plays 
present everything on the stage as if it were a 
dream. Daydreams are used to arouse the 
primitive or pre-logical state of consciousness 
in us which would enable us to plumb the 
depths of our beings. At least this seems to be 
the method and the aim of the surrealist 
theatre. What actually happens is that only 
our intellect is challenged and, far from sub- 
merging our conscious reactions, this form of 
theatre stimulates our associative faculties and 
puts our minds more sharply to work. Sur- 
realism touches the borderline of our prejudices 
and emotions. It tries to free us of our com- 
plexes by psychoanalytical methods. But with 
only our intellect touched our appreciation re- 
mains exclusively mental. Enjoyment is periph- 
eral and so our response lacks the completion 
that results only from a challenge to our emo- 
tions as well as our intellect. The artistic con- 
tribution made by the surrealist theatre should 
not be underestimated. Handled by accom- 
plished dramatists, its language and its lyric 
qualities help to accustom the modern au- 
dience to the presence of abstract mysticism in 
the theatre. But the job is only half-done, for 
our hearts are not in it. What we get are 
shadows of thought which are not absorbing 
enough to take us to a world beyond our own 
material one. 

As an element — but only as an element — 
of the theatre, the poetry of words, like that 
of dance movement, is destined to resume the 
important, though not predominant, position 
it held in the classic and oriental theatres. ‘This 
is not to deny the importance of attempts like 
Jean-Louis Barrault’s, as one instance, to cap- 
tivate an audience with visual devices and 
symbolic uses of color and mass earlier redis- 
covered by Gordon Craig. But the essence of 
the theatre remains elsewhere. 

Jean Giraudoux, for example, through a use 
of language which gives each dramatic mo- 
ment universal meaning, succeeds in carrying 
us into a world which he has crystallized with 
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a clarity not achieved by any dramatist since 
Shakespeare. His achievement, however, is the 
result not so much of sheer linguistic richness 
as of the fact that he could not have created 
such poetry at ali without an inherent pas- 
sionate sincerity. In his own way he fathomed 
the very sources of human feeling even in the 
least of his plays. In his writing lyricism went 
hand in hand with an authentic appreciation 
of humanity, inspiring not only a passage like 
the death speech in La Guerre de Troie n’ Aura pas 
Lieu but the least significant of his lines. To him 
the fascination of words was a means and not 
an end, but a necessary means through which 
he created a language which suited his thought 
as our skin fits our bones. This harmony be- 
tween his words and his ideas allowed Girau- 
doux to transcend realism and to create char- 
acters which were not merely realistic but 
heroic. Such depth of characterization is one 
of the elements essential to the development of 
our theatre, not only because it is a feature of 
all the great periods of dramatic art but be- 
cause it is the very essence of theatre. 

It goes without saying that the object of the 
theatre as an art is the transmission of ideas 
through the medium of actors — not per- 
sonalities but characters or groups of charac- 
ters such as the Greek chorus. If we do not 
immediately resolve the discrepancy between 
the actor as a human being and the character 
he portrays, we force him into the role of a 
symbol, acting out the allegory of an idea or 
a philosophy, a loudspeaker for an argument 
which, as in the surrealist drama, cannot ap- 
peal to anything but our intellect. But at the 
other extreme there is an even more stringent 
limitation, one which the classics fully recog- 
nized; that is, the degree to which a character 
may be individualized. Everyone knows that 
the characters in a play are not real and that 
the fiction of their reality is accepted only so 
that our emotions may be affected. The true 
strength of the theatre is in us, the audience, 
not on the stage. If we do not cooperate, if the 
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playwright and his actors have no other way 
of arousing us except through sheer technical 
devices, the play fails, in contrast to movies or 
novels which are based either on the passivity 
of their audiences or at best on the thesis that 
misery loves company. 

If a character really is to do his job, he must 
not be introduced to us like a stranger whose 
personality is alien to us and our world. I do 
not mean to imply that a character should not 
have a personality of his own, a destiny of his 
own, a viewpoint of his own. On the contrary, 
such revelations of character are indispensable 
if he is to convey the message of the playwright. 
I mean only that a character must not exhibit 
exceptional or accidental traits, traits common 
to him alone. He should have some unusual 
feature but it must be universal enough to 
apply to all of us to some extent and thereby 
provoke those conscious or subconscious reac- 
tions in us which constitute the miracle of 
theatre. This is the secret of our great roles and 
our great actors. 

The speech of such characters must not be 
a mere imitation of everyday language as it so 
often is in novels and in the naturalistic thea- 
tre, which is to the theatre what the bad movie 


is to life. The language must of course suit the 
type of man being depicted but at the same 
time the playwright must find a way to project 
his theme aesthetically and poetically through 
careful manipulation of the language. 
Perhaps the secret of the theatre, as well as 
its opportunity to increase its audience, lies in 
this mixture of the explicit with the implicit, 
of the realistic representation with the lyricism 
of language and emotion. Although life in our 
big cities may refine our aesthetic sensibilities, 
it dulls our emotional life and tends to sub- 
merge our feelings in intellectual analyses. It is 
abstract and rootless. No theatre can be created 
abstractly, without close relation to definite 
social conditions and precise geographical 
characteristics. No international theatre can 
ever be created since, in encompassing all 
humanity, it would be inhuman and would 
use preconceived ideas rather than those stem- 
ming from the individual viewpoint of the 
playwright or actor. No truly living theatre 
can be created out of political, literary or 
religious circles. Theatre is not a bloodless 
product of an over-refined or over-simplified 
formula. Theatre is the spontaneous product 
of the free will of a vital and spirited people. 





H® HAD been to this theatre many years before, on the occasion of a 
performance of La Zia di Carlo. Since then it had been thoroughly 
done, up, in the tints of the beet-root and the tomato, and was in 
many other ways a credit to the little town. The orchestra had been 
enlarged, some of the boxes had terra-cotta draperies, and over each 
box was now suspended an enormous tablet, neatly framed, bearing 
upon it the number of that box. There was also a drop-scene, repre- 
senting a pink and purple landscape, wherein sported many a lady 
lightly clad, and two more ladies lay along the top of the proscenium 
to steady a large and pallid clock. So rich and so appalling was 
the effect, that Philip could scarcely suppress a cry. There is some- 
thing majestic in the bad taste of Italy; it is not the bad taste of a 
country which knows no better; it has not the nervous vulgarity of 
England, or the blinded vulgarity of Germany. It observes beauty, 
and chooses to pass it by. But it attains to beauty’s confidence. This 
tiny theatre of Monteriano spraddled and swaggered with the best 
of them, and these ladies with their clock would have nodded to the 
young men on the ceiling of the Sistine. 

— From Where Angels Fear to Tread, by E. M. Forster: Copy- 

right 1920 by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc.; reprinted by permission. 
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Clorindy, the Origin of the Cakewalk 


WILL MARION COOK 


(When Will Marion Cook, composer of many favorite songs, died, he 
left an autobiography; the excerpt published here for the first time tells 
how the first all-Negro show landed on Broadway in 1898. Cook’ s con- 
tribution to the theatre is recounted in Edith F. R. Isaacs’ book, The 
Negro in the American Theatre. — Editors’ Note.) 


HEN Bert Williams and George Walker 

met in California, the Negro god of 
comedy and drama must have opened his thick 
lips and wide mouth and laughed loud, long, 
raucously! After failures around the country in 
medicine shows and cheap vaudeville houses, 
the team found themselves at French Lick 
Springs where Canary, George W. Lederer’s 
partner, happened to catch their act. Immedi- 
ately he put them on a train for New York and 
Lederer’s Casino Theatre, where the famous 
producer introduced them between the acts of 
The Gold Bug. They swamped New York and 
then went on to one of the longest runs that had 
ever been made at Koster and Bial’s. That was 
where I came into the picture. 

Since I had come to New York to learn to 
write good music, I met Williams and Walker 
and gave them my ideas on creating a story of 
how the cakewalk came about in Louisiana in 
the early Eighteen Eighties. Clorindy, the Origin 
of the Cakewalk was the result and though, 
when the time came, Williams and Walker 
were unable to play in it, it was for them that I 
wrote the show. 

But all that came later. At our first meeting 
Williams and Walker made a few suggestions 
to me and then introduced me to their mana- 
ger, Will McConnell, who lent me ten dollars 
to go back home to Washington. I was barred 
anyhow from the classes at the National Con- 
servatory of Music because I wouldn’t play my 
fiddle in the orchestra under Dvorak. I 


couldn’t play; my fingers had grown too stiff. 
Dvorak didn’t like me anyway; Harry T. 
Burleigh was his pet. Only John White, the 
harmony and counterpoint teacher, thought I 
had talent, and insisted that I attend his classes. 

With McConnell’s ten dollars I returned 
home with my tremendous idea. After a long 
siege of persuasion, I finally got Paul Laurence 
Dunbar to consent to write the Clorindy libretto 
(which was never used) and a few of the lyrics. 
We got together in the basement of my brother 
John’s rented house on Sixth Street, just below 
Howard University, one night about eight 
o’clock. We had two dozen bottles of beer, a 
quart of whiskey, and we took my brother’s 
porterhouse steak, cut it up with onions and 
red peppers and ate it raw. Without a piano or 
anything but the kitchen table, we finished all 
the songs, all the libretto and all but a few bars 
of the ensembles by four o’clock the next morn- 
ing. By that time Paul and I were happy, so 
happy that we were ready to cry ‘Eureka!’ 
only we couldn’t make any noise at that hour, 
so both of us sneaked off to bed, Paul to his 
house three blocks away and I to my room. 

The following morning, or rather later that 
morning, I was at John’s piano trying to learn 
to play my most Negroid song, ‘Who Dat Say 
Chicken in Dis Crowd?’ My mother, who was 
cooking my breakfast, came into the parlor, 
tears streaming from her eyes, and said: 

‘Oh, Will! Will! P’ve sent you all over the 
world to study and become a great musician, 
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and you return such a nigger!’ My mother was 
a graduate of Oberlin in the class of 1865 and 
thought that a Negro composer should write 
just like a white man. They all loved the Dun- 
bar lyrics but weren’t ready for Negro songs. 

After the writing of Clorindy, many days are 
to elapse before I get any kind of action. Wil- 
liams and Walker come through Washington 
with the Hyde and Behman show, on their 
way to the coast. They listen to my music and, 
after praising it highly, again get McConnell 
to lend me ten dollars, so that I may go to New 
York and play it for Isidore Witmark, the head 
of Witmark and Sons, then located in Thirty- 
Seventh Street just beyond Broadway. 

That weekend I go to New York. McConnell 
makes an appointment by telephone for me tor 
Saturday afternoon at one o’clock, which was 
the Saturday closing hour. After keeping me 
waiting for two hours, the cooling-off process, 
Isidore Witmark comes into the large front 
professional office and curtly says, ‘Go ahead! 
What’s you got?’ I am not now and never have 
been a great pianist, and I could sing only a 
little bit, but for forty minutes I struggled to 
give this man some idea of the songs and en- 
sembles. At last, starting for the door of his 
private office, he interrupted me long enough 
to say that he thought I must be crazy to 
believe that any Broadway audience would 
listen to Negroes singing Negro opera. 

There I was, on a Saturday afternoon in 
New York, with only a few pennies in my 
pocket, and no place to eat or sleep. I started 
to walk to the Twenty-Third Street Ferry, 
hoping for some good luck, and I found it. An 
old pal of mine, Sol Johnson, was on the same 
boat, on his way to the Penn Depot in Jersey 
City, where he was a porter on the Washington 
train. As his train did not leave until night, I 
loafed about for a while. Later he locked me in 
a closed dining car, telling me to be quiet until 
we reached Washington. 

And so I got back, hungry, mad with the 
world and heartbroken at such a failure. It took 
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me some months to recover my spirits, and by 
this time my brother John, who worked at the 
pension office and who was always good for a | 
touch, became disgusted with the whole idea . 
and wanted me to go to work at something 
that would at least take care of me. What was 
more tragic, he even refused to lend me any 
more money! Bill Higgins, secretary to Con. 
gressman White, one of the last colored con- 
gressmen from North Carolina, lent me ten 
dollars. Higgins had been a classmate of my 
brother at Howard University. 

This time it’s do or die. So I hunt up Sol ” 
Johnson again, and again he hides me on his 
train, but he charges me two dollars for the 
favor, since I seem to have become a regular 
passenger. A long, long struggle and much 
suffering is to ensue until George Archer, head 
usher at the Casino Roof Garden, says, ‘Why 
don’t you go to see Ed Rice? His office is in the 
Standard Theatre Building at Sixth Avenue 
and Thirty-Second Street. He runs the show 
up on George Lederer’s Roof and needs an 
outstanding attraction.’ 

For weeks, whenever I could get three or 
four of my prospective cast together or find a 
place to rehearse, I had been teaching them 
the Clorindy music. I taught them with or 
without a piano; sometimes just singing or 
trying to sing the different parts. But this was 
a genius aggregation, Negro talent that had 
made much of little. And besides, they believed 
in me. 

As directed by George Archer, I went to see 
Ed Rice, and I saw him every day for a month. 
Regularly, after interviewing a room full of 
people, he would say to me (I was always the 
last): ‘Who are you, and what do you want? 
On the thirty-first day — and by now I am so 
discouraged that this is my last try — I heard 
him tell a knockabout act: ‘Come up next 
Monday to rehearsal, do a show and, if you 
make good, I'll keep you on all the week.’ 

I was desperate. My feet, with soles worn 
through, were burnt black by walking on the 
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hot cobblestones of New York streets. I was 
hungry almost all the time, except when I 
could meet Harry Burleigh, who had recently 
become soloist in St. George’s Church. He only 
made a small salary but always had enough to 
treat me to coffee and crullers at a little dairy 
called Cushman’s, on the corner of Fifteenth 
Street and Third Avenue, or to a twenty-five- 
cent dinner at a German restaurant near 
Union Square. 

On leaving Rice’s office, I went at once to 
the Greasy Front, a Negro club run by Charlie 
Moore, with a restaurant in the basement man- 
aged by Mrs. Moore. There [ was sure to find 
a few members of my ensemble. I told them a 
most wonderful and welcome story: we were 
booked at the Casino Roof! And I sent them to 
contact all the others. Everybody was notified 
to be at the Casino Roof Garden on Monday at 
eleven a.m. Only Ernest Hogan, my comedian, 
could not be reached because, unless he was 
working (and sometimes even then), he stayed 
up all night carousing. Consequently he slept 
all day. Just to play safe, I sent him a note in 
care of his landlady. ‘We were booked! I 
exclaimed. That was probably the most beauti- 
ful lie I ever told. 

Hogan, whose real name was Rube Crow- 
ders, had become my comedian because Wil- 
liams and Walker, for whom Clorindy had been 
written, had been delayed on the Coast by the 
terrific success of the Hyde and Behman show. 
I had come in contact with Hogan one day in 
the back room of the Greasy Front where I 
was playing ‘Who Dat Say Chicken?’ for a 
couple of unimpressed comedians. Suddenly 
I heard a full-bellied laugh and a loud but 
musical voice: ‘That’s great, son! Who are 
you? Come on and have a glass of beer.’ 

As I went into the front room to join the man 
who had called me, Charlie Moore whispered: 
‘That’s Ernest Hogan, leading comic with 
Black Patti’s Troubadours, and the man who 
wrote ‘‘All Coons Look Alike to Me.” He’s a 
great comedian and can do lots for you.’ That 
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The cover for the Clorindy songs, copyright by M. Wit- 
mark and Sons; used by permission. 


same night Hogan learned ‘Who Dat Say 
Chicken?’ and my ‘Hottes’ Coon in Dixie.’ 

Back to Clorindy. On Monday morning, in 
answer to my call, every man and woman, boy 
and girl that I had taught to sing my music 
was at the Casino Roof. Strange to say, Hogan 
was the first one to show up. 

Luckily for us, John Braham, the English 
conductor of the Casino orchestra, was a brick. 
And, still more luckily for us, Ed Rice did not 
appear at rehearsal that morning until very 
late. When Braham had finished with the 
smaller acts, he turned to me questioningly. 
There I sat, orchestra books in hand. In two 
minutes I told him how I had studied violin 
under Joachim, a bit of composition under 
Dvorak, harmony and mighty little counter- 
point under John White. I explained that I 
had some new music, a Negro operetta. Right 
then he stopped me, turned to his orchestra 
men and said: ‘Gentlemen, a new composer!’ 
He held out his hand for my orchestra parts. 
Again I got his ear and told him that my 
singers understood my direction, they under- 
stood my gestures and that I was afraid . . . 
He again turned and announced: ‘Gentlemen, 
a new composer and a new conductor.’ 

By this time my singers were grouped on the 
stage and I started the opening chorus, an or- 
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chestral and choral development of ‘Darktown 
Is Out Tonight.’ Remember, reader, I had 
twenty-six of the finest Negro voices in Amer- 
ica, twenty-six happy, gifted Negroes, who saw 
maybe weeks of work and money before them. 
Remember, too, that they were singing a new 
style of music. Like a mighty anthem in 
rhythm, these voices rang out. 

Rice must have heard the voices and the 
pulsing Darktown rhythm as he came up 
Broadway, but his only comment when he 
came in was shouted to Braham: ‘No nigger 
can conduct my orchestra on Broadway!’ And 
Braham — God bless him! and He must still 
be blessing him if there be a place for the 
great-hearted — simply said: ‘Ed, go back to 
your little cubby-hole’ — Rice had a little 
pagoda at one end of the roof, where he ‘en- 
tertained’ some of his pretty girls after the show 
at night — ‘go back to your little cubby-hole 
and keep quiet! That boy’s a genius and has 
something great!’ 

Well, we didn’t get on that Monday night 
after all. It rained pitchforks until about nine 
o’clock and the Roof, which was uncovered, 
was in no condition to receive the high-class 
habitues. We were sent home about nine- 
thirty. A more disappointed bunch of peo- 
ple you’ve never seen. I was heartbroken. 
Another failure! Was I never to get going? 
Only Hogan was in good spirits. He had taken 
charge of things by now, and had spent the 
day staging the different numbers. Naturally, 
he had eliminated Dunbar’s dialogue, for a lot 
of dialogue on an uncovered roof garden after 
eleven p.m. would have been impossible. 
Hogan also hurriedly gathered three or four 
sensational dancers. He seemed to know every- 
body. In short, it was just as well that we 
didn’t go on that night, for Hogan really 
needed the extra time to whip the dancers into 
shape, especially the cakewalk. After all, our 
subtitle was “The Origin of the Cakewalk’ and 
we mustn’t fall down on that part of the 
performance. 
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Our opening for Rice was postponed until] 
the following Monday and by then all was 
ready. About 11:45 Mr. Price, Rice’s manager, 
made the simple announcement that the Negro 
operetta, Clorindy, the Origin of the Cakewalk, 
would now be produced for the first time on 
any stage. Immediately I struck up the intro- 
duction and opening chorus. When I entered 
the orchestra pit, there were only about fifty 
people on the ;Roof. When we finished the 
opening chorus, the house was packed to suffo- 
cation. What had happened was that the show 
downstairs in the Casino Theatre was just 
letting out. The big audience heard those 
heavenly Negro voices and took to the eleva- 
tors. At the finish of the opening chorus, the 
applause and cheering were so tumultuous that 
I simply stood there transfixed, my hand in the 
air, unable to move until Hogan rushed down 
to the footlights and shouted: ‘What’s the 
matter, son? Let’s go!” 

So I started his strut song, which began and 
ended with an ensemble, ‘Hottes’ Coon’: 

Behold the hottes’ coon 

Your eyes have lit on! 

Velvet ain’t good enough 

For him to sit on. 

When he walks down the street, 

Folks yell like sixty, 

Behold the hottes’ coon in Dixie!! 

This was hardly Dunbar’s finest lyric, but the 
chorus, the dancers and the inimitable Ernest 
Hogan made that Broadway audience think it 
was. The rest of the performance kept them at 
the same pitch, especially ‘Who Dat Say 
Chicken in Dis Crowd?’: 

Who dat say chicken in dis crowd? 

Speak de word again and speak it loud! 

Damn de lan’, let de white folks rule it! 

I’se a-lookin’ fo’ mah pullet. 

Who dat say chicken in dis crowd?! 

This number (which Rice had thought too 
slow) had to be repeated ten times before 
Hogan could leave the stage, and there were 
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encores galore when Belle Davis sang 
‘Jump Back, Honey, Jump Back! 

The Darktown finale was of compli- 
cated rhythm and bold harmonies, and 
very taxing on the voice. My chorus 
sang like Russians, dancing meanwhile 
like Negroes, and cakewalking like 
angels, black angels! When the last 
note was sounded, the audience stood 
and cheered for at least ten minutes. 
This was the finale which Witmark had 
said no one would listen to. It was 
pandemonium, but never was pande- 
monium dearer to my heart as I stood 
there sweating in Charles W. Ander- 
son’s old full dress coat (Charlie 
weighed 200 pounds; I, 126), Harry 
T. Burleigh’s vest (Harry was very 
short; I, quite tall) and my own out-at- 
the-seat and frayed-at-the-cuffs light 
street pants, and the same feet-mostl y- 
on-the-ground shoes. These, with a 
clean shirt and tie (thank heaven), 
completed my evening clothes. 

But did that audience take offense at 
my rags and lack of conducting polish? 
Not so you could notice it! We went on 
at 11:45 and finished at 12:45. Boy, oh 
boy! Maybe, when the pearly gates 
open wide and a multitude of hosts 
march in, shouting, laughing, singing, 
emoting, there will be a_ happiness 
which slightly resembles that of Clor- 
indy’s twenty-six participants. I was so 
delirious that I drank a glass of water, 
thought it wine and got gloriously 
drunk. Negroes were at last on Broad- 
way, and there to stay. Gone was the 
uff-dah of the minstrel! Gone the 
Massa Linkum stuff! We were artists 
and we were going a long, long way. 
We had the world on a string tied to a 
runnin’ red-geared wagon on a down- 
hill pull. Nothing could stop us, and 
nothing did for a decade. 


Abbie Mitchell 





— who married Will Cook — as she appeared in Clorindy. 
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Miss Dorothy R. Lyon, Registrar Dept. T 
64 W. RANDOLPH STREET CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


Phone: DEArborn 3406 












regular coverage by stage and motion picture talent scouts. 


comprehensive course for a radio career, including acting and an- 
nouncing script writing... practical broadcasting preparation 
1; ' =<( 
s 


for auditio 5%@ of our graduates now engaged in radio work. 


only existing course for direction of musical comedies, revues, 
DIRECTING plays and pageants . . . opportunity of personally staging every 
type of theatrical event .. . graduates guaranteed employment 

with professional producing companies. 


Part-time and Refresher Courses for beginning and advanced students. 
Qualified applicants accepted in the Advanced Acting Companies 


GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP 


aC OO 8 2.0.8 & 7 8 O 


Formerly Max Reinhardt Workshop 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP, 
WILSHIRE at FAIRFAX, HOLLYWOOD 36, CALIF. 


FALL TERM STARTS SEPT. 29 
intensive Stage, Screen and Radio training in preparation for a 
protessional career actual filming of scenes . weekly plays ) 











Please send your brochure to: 


Name (please print) 
Address 
City 
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Theatre Arts 
Bookshelf 


MANUAL OF AMERICAN DIALECTs, For 
Radio, Stage and Screen, by Lewis 
Helmar Herman and Marguerite Sha. 
lett Herman (Ziff, Davis: $6) 

IKE Ivy in The Grapes of Wrath. 
¥ ictors are aware that ‘everybody 
savs words different. Arkansas folks 
says ‘em different, and Oklahomy 
folks says em different. And a lady 
from Massachusetts said ‘em different. 
est of all. Couldn’t hardly make ou 
what she was sayin’.’ But an accurate 
reproduction of those differences on 
the stage, in the moving pictures and 
on the radio has been more honored in 
the breach than the observance. 

Lewis Helmar Herman and Mar- 
guerite Shalett Herman have provided 
a solution to this linguistic problem 
Any actor who seriously studies thei 
\fanua/ can learn to speak with reason- 
able accuracy the particular dialect 
of any character in any section of these 
United States. They have done a no- 
table job of research. They have pre- 
sented in the simplest possible terms a 
practical method of studying the out- 
standing American dialects. They have 
chosen ‘General American’ or mid- 
western speech as a norm because 
more Americans use it than any other, 
and it is the form which has spread 
across boundaries and modified the 
speech of other areas. Then they have 
described the variations from this 
standard as they are spoken in the 
New England dialect, the Southern 
dialect, the Louisiana-French dialects, 
the mountain dialect, the Negro dia- 
lect, the New York City dialect and 
the Pennsvlvania-Dutch dialect. 

Lilt and stress are indicated by musi- 
cal notations. Simple phonetic sym- 
bols clearly designate the variations in 
vowels and consonants, and diagrams 
illustrate lip and tongue positions. At 
the conclusion of each chapter con 
ments on ‘grammar changes’ and lists 
of colloquial expressions provide par 
ticular help to writers. 

The Manual of American Dialects is a 
useful source book for anvone in search 
of dialectical information. Directors, 
teachers and writers will find it ex 
ceedinely valuable, and for actors it 


is indispensable. DOROTHY SANDS 
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UNTITLED AND OTHER Rapio Dramas, 
by Norman Corwin (Holt: $3). 

7 SEEMS hardly necessary to say again 

what has been said so often — that 
Norman Corwin is the outstanding 
figure in American radio. But there are 
two specific things that make the 
reiteration worthwhile: first, his new- 
est book contains so many dramas that 
are on the level of the best work he has 
ever done, so that —in competition 
with himself —he holds his place 
ably; and, second, that it affords the 
opportunity to recognize, once more, 
the generous and appreciative ally he 
has had in the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, which seems willing to let him 
do just about what he likes — to ex- 
periment, to invent, to argue and per- 
suade, to sentimentalize or storm, in 
prose or verse. (It even lets him pun to 
his heart’s content and that must some- 
times require a brave restraint.) 

And what casts he has had to work 
with! For the bit of froth which opens 
this volume, The Undecided Molecule, 
the players included Groucho Marx, 
Robert Benchley, Vincent Price, Nor- 
man Lloyd, Sylvia Sidney and Keenan 
Wynn. Fredric March appeared as 
Hank Peters in Untitled, which begins 
with characteristic Corwin simplicity: 


With reference to Hank Peters — 
he is dead. 

That much is certain. 

The fact of his death is 
common knowledge to 
himself and to the 
files of the War 
Department in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


And has been duly reported 
in his hometown newspaper, 
And has been taken into consid- 
eration by his relatives 
and friends. 
Perhaps you knew Hank Peters. 


Benjamin Britten composed the 
music for several of the American in 
England series, Bernard Herrmann for 
several other scripts. Martin Gabel 
was the Narrator on the famous On a 
Note of Triumph, which celebrated 
V-E Day; House Jameson was the 
Soliloquist for There Will Be Time 


| 








Later, and Orson Welles for 74 August, | 
just after the news of the Japanese sur- | 
render. And it is easy to hear the sound | 


of Paul Robeson’s deep, rich voice 
reading the lines of Set Your Clock at 


U235, which is solemnly, nobly, char- | 


acteristically Corwin, and of course 
about the atom bomb: 


| 


ANNOUNCING 


American 


Reperto 
Theatre 





DIRECTORS. EXEC. DIR. 
GLORIA MONTEMURO—DHIMAH =—»- ROBERT BYRNE 
“BRIDGE THE GAP 
BETWEEN THEORY & PRACTICE” 


Under the Guidance of a Distinguished 
Staff of Actors and Directors 


REPERTORY PRODUCTIONS 
FRIDAY, SATURDAY, SUNDAY 


A Talent Showcase for Producers & Agents 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


THEATRE SEMINAR EVERY SUNDAY 


1697 BROADWAY (CBS Thea. Bidg.)NEW YORK 19,N.Y. 
CIRCLE 5-4565 


y 


P. O. Box 886 
Hollywood 28, California 


1947 STUDIO CLASSES 
New Term — September 29 


Faculty Includes: 
MARIA OUSPENSKAYA and MARGARET P. McLEAN 





GREENBUSH STOCK THEATRE 


WINTER COMPANY 
Will accept students to study and act with the only professional stock 
company with living quarters as part of the theatre within 22 miles 


OPEN ALL YEAR 


of Times Square. 


Learn to act through actual 
experience with a high rank- 
ing Equity A Company. En- 
roll immediately. 


Pay room and board only— 
(good healthful food and 
environment)—no tuition. 
Pay monthly. 


¢ 


For further information address, HARRY ROSEN, Nyack 356 


GREENBUSH THEATRE—BLAUVELT, NEW YORK 


the 


Opening of .. -. THE 
PEPPER TREE 
PLAYHOUSE and 


SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 


Complete Courses in Professional Stage and Screen 
Technique, Speech, Pantomime and Regular Student 
and Professional Production 
Muriel M. Brown 
J. Frank Jones 
Guest Director + Whitford Kane 
Early Application is Advisable. Address Muriel 


M. Boown, 5846 Waring Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
Telephone: Gladstone 1439 


Directors: 
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REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 
®@ Stage © Screen @ Radice 
®@ Television @ Play Production 
Acting — Dancing —Fencing 
Voice — Makeup 


APPROVED FOR VETERAN TRAINING 


FAIRMONT HOTEL 
San Francisco 6, California 
Tel.s YUkon 6-0059 
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THEATRE SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


onA c 


STAGE @ SCREEN © RADIO e¢ TELEVISION © SPEECH 
Day or Evening classes. Fall term begins October 6. Twenty-Second Year 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS UNDER G. |. BILL OF RIGHTS 


Training under a faculty of skilled professionals gives the student a oa 
ba ound for Acting, Teaching, Directing. Former students are Steve Coch- 
ran, Joyce Van Patten, Ski py Homeier, Charles Crisp, Romola Robb, Cameron 
Mitchell, Dennis James, Dick Van Patten, Tally Brockman, Jennifer Bunker. 


Special Department for High School Students and Children. 
Write for catalogue T: Registrar, suite 131. Telephone CIrcle 5-6467 
CARNEGIE HALL, 154 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


king-smith school of creative arts 


WORKSHOPS three years intensive training in an apprenticeship with artists in resi- 
dence on the technics, principles, and practices of any of the arts: 


THEATRE « HORTON FOOTE MUSIC COMPOSITION « ROBERT EVETT 
WRITING « ROBERT RICHMAN CHORAL MUSIC * AUGUST KING-SMITH 
PAINTING « BEATRICE AARON DESIGN, SCULPTURE »* DAVID AARON 


SYMPOSIUM ON CONTEMPORARY ARTS biweekly discussions by 
the staff of the technics, 

principles, elements and experiences basic to all the arts with single talks, 

FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT «© ROY HARRIS «¢ ALLEN TATE «© ERICK HAWKINS 


CONTEMPORARY LIVING SERIES 9°, Ptycholooy * literature « music 


design © socio-political philosophy 


A professional school designed for education through art. Regular session October | to June | 
Summer session ¢ Coeducational e Approved for veterans under GI Bille Inquiries to Robert 
Richman, directore Courtyard Rear 2118 Massothusetts Avenue NW «Washington, D C 


Advisory board of artists: Frank Uoyd Wright ¢ Martha Graham 
Joan Miro «+ Roy Harris « Allen Tate « Ernst Mundt e T. S. Haile 


ART THEATRE + DANCE + EXHIBITIONS « CHAMBER CONCERTS + POETRY READINGS 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DANCE DEPT. Theatre Arts Dept. 





















J A N HARLAN GRANT 
BECOME A DANCER a 
ACTING 
Vy & h N or DIRECTING 
TEACHER OF DANCE STAGECRAFT 
DESIGN 


DIRECTOR 
REGISTER NOW 
FOR FALL SEMESTER 






Summer Courses in Association with 
WESTON VERMONT PLAYHOUSE 
Professional Stock Com 


FULL PROFESSIONAL COURSE LEADING TO DIPLOMA—CERTIFICATE 
Day end Evening Classes ° ° . Catalogue on Request 
Dormitory Accommodations for Women Students 
Approved under Veterans’ G. |. Bill of Rights 
Beston Conservatory of Music, 26 The Fenway, Boston 15, Massachusetts 





De LELAND POWERS 
Paul RADIO and THEATRE 


UNIVERSITY 


CHICAGO Comprehensive 2-year course 
DEPARTMENT OF in Radio and Theatre Arts 
ANNOUNCING THEATRE 
hana NEWSCASTING TELEVISION 
ADVERTISING ACTING 


David Itkin, Director R WRITING - 
i ~~ SCRIPT MAKE-UP 


RADIO MUSIC VOICE 
Professional Training; Acting Technique; 
Reodacken Wasedense; Putte Pecheom. PRODUCTION DICTION 


—_ Fully Equipped Theatre; Diploma | STATION ROUTINE 
and Degree Courses; Evening Classes. | Known For Over Forty Years 


Semester = — end February For Success of Its Graduates 
DePAUL UNIVERSITY : Write for Catalog 
Roem 403, 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago 1,’ Ill. 5 Evans Way, Bosten 15, Massachusetts 
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A glow, far off, brightening: 
heat beating outward in 
concentric waves; the 
atmosphere a band of 
fire: the seas them- 
selves, the wet seas, 
tinder; 


The hills that looked on Christ 
will heave and crackle, and 
quarries vaporize as eagerly 
as the dust of Pharaohs: 


The earth, the tamed and ton- 


sured earth . . . will plum- 
met out of grace; will fail 
its orbit, 


And soon enough will be a blis- 
tered ash, its moon trailing 
lonely and ungoverned, like 
a dog after his master’s 
corpse. 


During the war years almost all the 
Corwin broadcasts had to do with war 
or events growing out of it. And his 


personal urgency and sincerity are 9 


clear in his work that you do not need 
his assurance that the scripts were an 
act of conscience. That is what gives 
them — and the broadcasts that have 
followed in the search for peace— 
such power not only over the air but on 
the printed page. 

EDITH J. R. ISAAG 


TuHese Tuincs ARE Ming, The Autobi- 
ography of a Journeyman Playwright, 
by George Middleton (Macmillan: 
$5). 

UST LET me add,’ said Bernard Shaw 
J to George Middleton after he had 


| signed the Dramatists’ Guild basic 


agreement in 1927, ‘that the American 
dramatists won’t thank you for what; 
you have done for them. The British 
authors didn’t thank me.’ 

Any members of the Guild who 
might still be unaware of the very real 


| debt they owe George Middleton hav 


only to read the detailed account @ 
the Battle of 1925-26 in this rambling 
but highly factual autobiography. The 
author played a decisive part in that 
fight to strengthen the languishing 
Guild to the point where it was abk| 
to obtain a hard and fast basic agree} 
ment with every influential manager 
in New York. 

Polly With a Past, The Big Pont, 


| Adam and Eva and a score of other orig 


inal plays and adaptations which Mi¢ 
dleton wrote may not have as mud 


| importance for our theatre now as @ 





his achievements with the Dramatists 
Guild, but this playwright has give 
himself generously to his craft. Hi 





Outstanding Plays 
for Little Theatres 


fr NO EXIT + LITTLE A 
PARLOR STORY + A FAMILY AFFAIR 
SWAN SONG « TEN LITTLE INDIANS 
BLITHE SPIRIT +» HARRIET 
THE RICH FULL LIFE + SOLDIER'S WIFE 
ANTIGONE + THE FRONT PAGE 
THE BEES AND THE FLOWERS 
YOU TOUCHED ME 
CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY 
CLAUDIA + UNCLE HARRY 
WITHOUT LOVE + THREE’S A FAMILY 
PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
THE DEEP MRS. SYKES 
THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH 
1 LIKE IT HERE 
FOOLISH NOTION 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
JANIE + SPRING AGAIN 
JANE EYRE + LISTEN, PROFESSOR 
THE DAMASK CHEEK 
PHILADELPHIA STORY 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
THERESE + PAPA IS ALL 


r OLD ACQUAINTANCE 
all the Where Available 
th was THE FATAL WEAKNESS 
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nd his THE MAGNIFICENT YANKEE 
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busy career, moreover, brought him 
into fruitful association with nearly 
every important person of the last 
fifty years. To bring those years hap- 
pily to life again, he has summoned 
a wealth of autographed pictures, 
letters and closely remembered con- 
versations. If his comments are not 
uniformly penetrating, his disarming 
candor and remarkable memory make 
for a beguiling chain of reminiscence. 


Books in Brief 


Tue BALLET ANNUAL; A Record and 
Year Book of the Ballet, edited by 
Arnold L. Haskell (A. & C. Black, 
London: 21/-). A highly opinion- 
ated and partisan review of British 
ballet activities from 1939 to 1945 
by Mr. Haskell, followed by con- 
tributed articles on ballet in Eng- 
land, Russia and Australia, with 
a polite gesture to America’s Ballet 
Theatre and an incomplete check- 
list of recent American ballets. 

CurisT IN THE Drama, by Fred East- 
man (Macmillan: $2.50). Not, as 
the title might suggest, a discussion 
of Jesus as a character on the stage, 
but an attempt to trace the influ- 
ence of Christian ideas in play- 
writing. The author, a professor 
at Chicago Theological Seminary, 
thus takes the whole history of the 
theatre in Christian times as his 
field. While he occasionally slips 
into certain obvious pitfalls the re- 
sult is commendable. 

Over aT UNCLE Jor’s: Moscow and 
Me, by Oriana Atkinson (Bobbs- 
Merrill: $3). An ebullient record of 
the life of a correspondent’s wife in 
Russia. Evidently a woman of in- 
quisitiveness and energy, Mrs. At- 
kinson poked all around Moscow, 
made friends easily and generally 
saw more than the average visitor 
there. Trying to cook in a hotel 
room, getting within sight of Stalin 
or fighting her way into the theatre, 
she shows her interest to be less in 
political verities than in a good 
story, which is what she has written. 


ANSWERS TO 
THE TORMENTOR 


1. Alice Brady; 2. Alfred Lunt; 3. Eva 
Le Galliene; 4. Mrs. Patrick Campbell; 


5. Henry Miller; 6. Ethel Waters; 7. 
John Barrymore; 8. Edna May Oliver; 9. 
Ina Claire; 10. Richard Mansfield; 11. 


Lenore Ulric; 12. Mary Garden; 13. 
Katharine Cornell; 14. Richard Bennett; 
15. Fred Stone. 





Subscribers to 


RADIOPLAY 
SERVICE 


receive three fifteen minute 
radio scripts each month which 


8OOoo 


. they may broadcast without the 
% payment of further royalties. 

¥ These plays are professionally 
written, and compare favorably 
‘ with the best network material. 
: Last year a thousand drama 
% groups, schools, colleges and 
MK universities subscribed for this 
. service. 

The service costs $3 per year. 
‘ A sample copy will be sent for 
R 254. 

x Our catalogue of radio scripts 
for every purpose is available. 
RADIOPLAY SERVICE 
: P. 0. Box 368 

‘ Hollywood 28, California 
; 

‘ 

(133656 $9999999999S98S9S8S838Ss¢ ‘ 


NEW PLAYS for AMATEURS | 


The Glass Menagerie 
The Whole World Over 
Years Ago 

Joan of Lorraine 
Dream Girl 
















SEND FOR NEW 1947-48 
SUPPLEMENT, FREE OF CHARGE 


DRAMATISTS 
PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


6 East 39th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 





cessful in finding promptly the | 

“Out-of-Print” or “Hard-to- | 

Find” books which you particu- | 

larly desire. Please write us | 

stating"Wants.”Noobligation. | 
¥Y 


THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS | 
Station O, Box 22, NewYork 11,N.¥. | 
















DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


PREFACES TO SHAKESPEARE Vol. li 
Greaville- Bark: 


or 
* Coriolanus« Julius Coesar * 
Romeo and Juliet « Love's Labor Lost. 





$5.00 

















OFF BROADWAY 
Maxwell Anderson 













CHRIST IN THE DRAMA 
Fred Eastman 












PLAYMAKING WITH CHILDREN 
Winifred Ward 














CRABBED AGE & YOUTH 
(in Restoration Drama) 


Elisabeth Mignon 


4. B. PRIESTLEY AND THE THEATRE 
Rex Pogson 









PAVLOVA 
ed. Paul Magrie! 







BEST ONE ACT PLAYS 1946-47 
ed. Margaret Mayorga 


RADIO'S BEST PLAYS 
ed. Joseph Liss 










THE FIRST GENTLEMEN (illustrated) 
Norman Ginsbury 


THE FATAL WEAKNESS 
George Kelly 


FRIENDS AND RELATIONS 
St. John Ervine 
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A MESSAGE FOR MARGARET 
Jomes Porish 


1,75 











48 W. 52d St. 





New York 19, N. Y. 


| A new, enlarged, 3rd edition now ready: 


HOW BEAUTIFUL 
UPON THE MOUNTAIN 


A History of Jacob's Pillow 
By TED SHAWN 





































$2.00 







A new, second edition: 


SHAWN’'S FUNDAMENTAL 


TRAINING EXERCISES 


Twin Books of Notes and Music 
(Jess Meeker) 


Send your orders to, make checks 
or money orders payable to 
EAGLE PRINTING & BINDING CO. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 







$3.00 














MAURICE EVANS 
recommends 


KATE WARRINER 


For Training In Speech 


Write to 


405 East 50th St., New York, N. Y. 








| has brought forth a worthy companion 
| set: 
| inch discs) containing the twelve Con- 
| certi Grossi of Handel. Adolf Busch is 


_ year, giving, with his group, what are 
| probably the best performances of 


| reverence, 
| these Handel pieces are served as 


. milestone in recording history with 


Record Previews (continued) 


the Seraglio; then go on to his arias from 
the St. Matthew Passion, The Messiah 
and The Creation, all of which beggar | 
description. Liberty Music Shop or the 


| Gramophone Shop in New York can 


supply complete lists and prices. 
A number of years ago, Adolf Busch 
and his chamber orchestra erected a 


their performance of Bach’s six Brand- 
denburg Concertos. Now Columbia 


three albums (twenty-five 12- 


a sound and serious musician who 
goes his unsensational way year after 


music of the classical period to be 
heard today. He approaches it with | 
but with his gloves off; 





| Romain Rolland observed they should 





| suites for Decca (three 12-inch discs), 


| number two, 
| Jacques Rachmilovitch and the Santa 
| Monica Symphony. This is the first 


| living, Zino Francescatti and Robert | 


be — piping hot. 

Maurice Ravel never again equalled 
the music he wrote on commission 
from Diaghileff for Fokine’s ballet, 
Daphnis and Chloé. There are two 
suites from the score, the first of which | 
is for some reason almost never done. | 
Charles Miinch and the Paris Con- | 
servatory orchestra have recorded both 


and the result is gratifying. Miinch, | 
who has been known to do otherwise | 
in this music, sticks rather closely to 
the score, and the full-frequency re- 


| cording is stunning. 


Shura Cherkassky brings a combi- | 
nation of much fire and little intelli- | 
gence to his recording of Tschaikow- 
sky’s piano concerto — surprise! - 
which he plays with 


domestic recording of this work, which | 
is usually slighted in favor of its too- 
famous predecessor. Concert Hall So- | 
ciety has recorded it well (four 12-inch 
discs). | 

Another Concert Hall release (one | 
12-inch disc) makes available for the 
first time the Danzén Cubano, for two 
pianos, by Aaron Copland. This 
pleasant little piece uses snatches of 
danzones which Copland heard during 
a visit to Havana; their development 
in his hands is lusty and humorous. 
Mr. Copland and Leo Smit perform 
the work. 

Two of the most musicianly artists 
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PACKED AND PRICED SPEC 
COLLEGES & LITTLE THEATRE GR 
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GOTHIC COLOR CO 


90 NINTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 11 


spotlight of “in 17; New 
York's Plays, opera, exhibits, fes- 
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tivals We are equipped to 
on he your eve . An en- 
tire 8-story Guta, all all 50,000 
facilities. More 






costumes in stock. 
Write us for an estimate 


> 22): 2 & a 


1152 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-5060 








THEATRICAL 


Fabrics 


for COSTUMES 
DRAPERIES. 
STAGE CURTAINS 







Maharam 

leading Broadway 

studios, college and little theatre 

Free somples sent to recog- 
nized groups or schools. 

Address Dept. “T" 









130 West 46th St., New York 


@ CHICAGO @ LOS ANGELES 
6 E. Lake St. 1113 Se. Les Angeles $i. 












cOsTtTUuUM Es 
EAVES 


A Famous By-Line of the Theatre 





Costume rentals for complete 
productions or any part thereof, 
to schools and colleges every- 
where. 100,000 costumes in stock 
—promptly available at very 
moderate rates. You name the 
production or general list of 
requirements — we send full 
information without obligation. 


EAVES COSTUME COMPANY 











51 WEST 46th sT. * NEW YORK 19. NY 
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Casadesus, have been recorded (two 
rg-inch Columbia discs) in Debussy’s 
sonata for violin and piano. The re- 
cording and performance are excellent, 
and the odd side contains a first re- 
cording of Ravel's 
tender little Berceuse sur le nom de Fauré. 

In the juvenile department, Tiffany 
Records (two 10-inch discs) presents 
Ruth Chatterton in John Byrne's 
Revolt of the Alphabet. Miss Chatterton 
tells her tale engrossingly and with 
charm, with apposite music by Vladi- 
mir Selinsky. PAUL MOOR 


about time, too 





The Small Screen (continued) 


idea of location approval in itself is no 
novelty, but RKO’s extension of 16- 
mm into twenty-one of their regular 
35mm exchanges across the country is 
very definitely a new departure. It 
works something like this: An organ- 
ization intending to draw films applies 
to RKO Radio Pictures for a location 
approval form. On the form is in- 
dicated type of location, attendance, 
location of nearest public theatre and 
space to explain why the location 
should not be considered in competi- 
tion with any nearby commercial 
houses. This location approval form, 
filled out, is returned to the home 
office of RKO Radio Pictures for 
checking. When passed, the applicant 
is forwarded catalogues and film-book- 
ing forms and is authorized to draw 
pictures from the RKO exchange 
nearest him. The one location ap- 
proval will serve for all future book- 
ings as long as the terms stipulated in 
it continue in effect. Since this plan 
operates through the 35mm exchanges, 
the possibilities of 16mm-35mm con- 
flicts are reduced to a minimum. 

A new catalogue which goes into 
distribution this month reveals that a 
broad cross-section of the RKO Radio 
product is now available on the sub- 
standard stock. Grade B westerns, 
mysteries and musicals there are in 
abundance, but also past and current 
releases have been combed for the 
finest. Most welcome among the list- 
ings are such outstanding productions 
as Abe Lincoln in Illinois, Citizen Kane. 
The Great Man Votes, The Informer, The 
Magnificent Ambersons, None But the 
Lonely Heart, The Spiral Staircase, Stage 
Door, among many others. A number 
of Fred Astaire-Ginger Rogers pic- 
tures Carefree, Follow the Fleet, Top 
Hat — are included, and several of 
the excellent Val Lewton thrillers. 
Most of the Disney features. including 
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DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


The foremost institution for Dramatic and Expres- 
sional Training in America. The courses of the 
Academy furnish the essential preparation for 
Teaching and Directing as well as for Acting. 


For catalog address Secretary, Room 152 


CARNEGIE HALL ® NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 


MARTHA GRAHAM 
DANCE SCHOOL 


The School under the personal supervision of 
MARTHA GRAHAM and ERICK HAWKINS, offers 
ce rounded training in the technique and subject 
matter of the Modern Dance. 


Enables students to attain both skill in performance 
and an understanding of the artistic aims of the 
Modern Dance. 


Special classes for children 


For detailed information write: Miss Camille Lord, 
66 Fifth Ave., N. Y.11, NM. ¥. © GR 5-9100. 


JOSE LIMON 


MODERN DANCE 


CLASSES BEGIN SEPT. 29th 
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DANCE PLAYERS STUDIO 
154 WEST 56TH STREET 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
CO 5-3836 
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THEATRICAL 
FABRICS by 


DAZIAN’S 


FOR COSTUMES + SETTINGS 
STAGE DRAPERIES » CURTAINS 


Write for Free Booklet: 
“What Fabrics Can Do For Your Show” 


DAZIAN'S: 


ESTABLISHED 1842 
: york 18, N. Y- 
wT ST REET 


CENTURY LIGHTING INC. 


Fantasia, are either present now of 
soon to be added, and all in their 
original Technicolor. 

Programs have been set up to run 
at least ninety minutes, with one 
or more shorts — Sportscopes, come. 
dies or Disney cartoons — being added 
where necessary to bring the show 
up to length. Contents of each pro- 
gram, a brief synopsis of the feature 
picture and its rating by such national] 
bodies as the Legion of Decency and 
the National Board of Review are 
shown in the catalogue as well as date 
of availability. Many new and even 
unreleased pictures have been in- 
cluded because, while all films become 
available eighteen months after their 
theatrical release, they are being made 
available to shut-in groups only six 
months after release. Under this ar- 
rangement current Broadway features 
will be open for bookings by such 
organizations shortly after the first of 
next year. Another novelty in the 
RKO Radio distribution set-up is that 
film rental prices will vary not only 
with the type of organization that is 
booking (schcols have always been 
favored with a discount in the non- 
theatrical field) but with the quality 
of the picture as well. A Citizen Kane 
will rent for more than, say, a Combies 
on Broadway. That is how 35mm ex- 
changes operate, and it seems quite 
proper that 16mm be handled in the 
same way. Color films, of course, will 
cost approximately fifty percent more 
than black-and-white prints. 

If RKO Radio’s plans work out 
successfully, it is safe to predict that the 
other major producing companies will 
push more prominently into the field. 
There is no question but that all of 
them have their eyes on 16mm. For 
them, of course, it represents another 
source of potential profit. But for film 
students and teachers, however, it 
would also be all to the good. It would 
mean that many of the fine pictures of 
recent years, films that have already 
vanished from the commercial 35mm 
theatres, will be again available — 
and available in what is for them the 
more practicable, sub-standard size. 

For further information on RKO 
Radio Pictures’ 16mm plans, location 


approval forms and catalogues ad- | 


dress: 


RKO Radio Pictures, Inc.., 
16mm Division, 
1270 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 20, N, 7. 


ARTHUR ROSENHEIMER, JR. 
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Fondlom University 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNICATION ARTS 


Theatre Division 


... practical courses in Playwriting, Acting, Stagecraft, Design, Direction, 
Production, Theatre Organization, Contemporary Theatre . . . undergraduate 
and graduate... Five major productions in Fordham’'s three campus theatres: The 
Collins Auditorium, (seating 700); the Little Theatre, (seating 85); and the Pent- 
house Arena, (seating 120)... 


... The 1946-1947 productions included Wings Over Europe, Ramblings of 1947, 
(original musical revue); Peer Gynt, Everyman; Crown Colony (American premiére 
of Hochwalter's Das Heilige Experiment); Bikini-Bikini, (original comedy with 


music). 


... Of Peer Gynt, Robert Garland wrote in the N. Y. Journal-American, 
(February 12,1947): 


Henrik Ibsen's timeless and frequently terrifying comedy, “Peer Gynt", was 
given an extraordinarily vivid reproduction last night in the theatre at Fordham 
University ... “Peer Gynt” is the most poetic, the most imaginative of the great 
Norwegian's plays. It's also the least dated. Last night, in the Fordham University 
Theatre, | was thinking of the added meaning it now has for all mankind. And so, 
quite evidently, were the Mimes and Mummers who, under Albert McCleery's 
assured and comprehensive direction, put it on with the poetry, the imagination and 
the allegorical underbeat which have placed it among the foremost modern plays. 

it’s exciting theatre as they set it forth at Fordham . . . No serious playgoer will 
want to miss it. 


Radio Division: 


Courses in Writing, Acting, Announcing, Production, Direction, Station Management. . . 
in conjunction with Fordham's FM Station, WFUV—(Channel 214, 90.7 mc). 


Publications Division: 
Courses cover newspaper, magazine, book publishing. 
Registration: September 17, 18, 19 
CLASSES BEGIN SEPTEMBER 22 (APPROVED FOR VETERANS) 
For further information address: 


The Director: Department of Communication Arts 
Fordham University, New York 58, (Bronx), New York 
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The Negro 
in the 
American 
Theatre 


by EDITH J. BR. ISAACS 


Procession scene from The Green Pastures, photo by Vandamm 


0) NE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, James Hewlett, a Negro, 


played Richard III and Othello just off Broadway. Today Leo 
Coleman is scoring a notable success in The Medium. In the years 
between, the Negro’s participation in American Theatre activity 
has been fraught with struggle and achievement, discouragement 
and hope, failure and success. Now, for the first time, the full rich 
story is told in Edith J. R. Isaacs’ The Negro in the American 
Theatre. 


5 


Profusely illustrated, written with sympathetic understanding, The 
Negro in the American Theatre treats of the Negro’s early efforts in 
American drama, and traces the evolution of minstrel shows and the 
first Negro musicals. It tells of the t comedians of the Ziegfeld 
and George Lederer revues, and the flowering of Negro talent in such 
plays as Phe Emperor Jones, The Green Pastures, Porgy, Native Son, 
Anna Lucasta, and Finian’s Rainbow. 


A rich source of material nowhere else available, The Negro in the 
American Theatre will be a welcom@addition to every theatre lover's 
library. For it is not only a warm tribute to the achievement of a 
people, but a vital document in the histery of the American theatre. 


$3.50 


THEATRE ARTS 


130 West Fifty-sixth Street, New York 19, New York 








